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GOING  to  school  is  the  best  fun  in  the  world  if  boys  and  girls 
have  the  right  equipment.  Then  every  task  is  a  joy  and 
every  lesson  an  event  to  thrill  over. 

We  want  to  see  every  little  scholar  fitted  out  just  right  and  to 
that  end  we  have  stocked  our  store  with  the  brightest  and  snap- 
piest assortment  of  school  supplies  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
offer  the  public  in  years. 

For  new  pencils,  erasers,  fountain  pens,  writing  tablets,  book 
straps — come  straight  to  us.  Have  the  fun  of  picking  out  the 
things  you  want — shop  as  leisurely  as  you  like.  Boys  and  girls  are 
right  at  home  in  our  store. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  janitorial  supplies.  Prompt  and  ef- 
ficient service  to  school  and  church  custodians.  Let  us  send  you 
a  catalog  of  the  products  of  the  Banner  Chemical  Co.  Write  today. 
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Education  Pays 


The  educated  man  or  woman   has   a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  untrained  individual. 
Preparation  for  business  life  is  especially  im- 
portant under  modern  conditions,  which  require 
the  greatest  efficiency. 

Do  not  suffer  needless  handicaps.     Enroll  im- 
mediately  for   our    courses   of   training,   which 

open    wide    the    doors    of 

opportunity. 


LD.S.  Business 
College 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Day  and  Evening  Sessions 
All  the  Year 
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Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory 

Western  Scout  Shoes 

The  ideal  out-of-door  shoe— for  the 
boy  scout,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory    Give  splendid    satisfac- 
0    L      1  CL  ^^^^ — they  are    solidly 

OCnOOl  OliOeS    made  for  service. 


Our  Army  Shoes 

Made  on  the  Munson  last— built 
for  comfort  and  service. 
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Wealth 

By  Frank  Steele 

A  calm  devotion  to  one's  native  sod, 

That's  wealth; 
A  faith  implicit  in  the  Living  God, 

That's  wealth ; 
A  few  choice  friends  that  feel  life's 

fuller  meaning, 
Who  sense  reality  yet  prize  the  dream-^ 

Who   from  the   skies   see  knowledge 
ever  streaming, 
That's  wealth. 

A  body  sparkling  with  the  health  of 
youth, 
That's  wealth ; 
A   mind    serenely   poised,    restrained 
by  truth, 
That's  wealth ; 
An   eye   that   feeds   on    flowers   and 

fields  and  skies, 
That  sees  the  heaven  in  a  baby's  eyes, 
That  finds  in   life  a  door  to   Para- 
dise, 
That's  wealth. 

A  home  among    the  trees,   the  blue 
above, 
That's  wealth ; 
The  perfect  goodness  of  a  woman's 
love, 
That's  wealth ; 
The  sense  to  grin  when  all  the  world 

looks  wrong. 
To  take  defeat  with  gameness  and  a 

song, 
To  smile  a  mile  when  worry  comes 
along, 
That's  wealth. 
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Echoes  of  the  National  Education  Association  Convention 

Held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  5-10,  1920. 
Collected  by  Harold  H.  Jen-son 


Opinions  expressed  by  the  lead- 
ing educators  who  attended  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  con-, 
vention  in  Salt  Lake  in  July,  were 
unanimous  that  the  convention  was 
not  only  the  best  ever  had,  but  that 
the  hospitality  extended  could  tnot 
have  been  surpassed,  and  every  one 
left  with  a  warm  spot  in  his  or.  her 
heart  for  Utah. 

Although  in  point  of  numbers  at- 
tending the  convention  was  not  the 
largest,  according  to  Professor  How- 
ard R.  Driggs,  in  point  of  educational 
representation  and  instruction  the 
meetings  outclassed  any  previous  N. 
E.  A.  gatherings. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  of  Utah 
in  unitedly  supporting  the  reorgan- 
ization plan,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  convention,   formed  a   feature  of 


the  meeting  and  was  responsible 
largely  for  its  passage.  The  new 
plan  provides  for  fair  representation, 
by  means  of  a  delegate  from  each 
state,  and  a  representation  according 
to  the  number  of  active  members  of 
the  National  Education  Asociation  in 
each  state.  The  idea  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
with  the  amendment  framed  by  Pro- 
fessor Driggs,  will  greatly  aid  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  educational  associa- 
tion, and  provide  for  quick  action 
on  educational  matters. 

Kind  words  of  appreciation  were 
expressed  by  the  vistors  for  the  re- 
ception accorded.  For  the  sake  of 
letting  Utahns  know  what  a  great 
advertisement  and  booster  the  con- 
vention was,  the  following  statements 
taken   from   personal   interviews   are 


giyen. 


"We  have  had  a  most  wonderful  meeting.  My  faith  in  Salt 
Lake  City's  enterprise  and  spirit  has  been  more  than  justified'. 
While  the  meeting  has  been  wonderful  the  social  gatherings,  the 
fine  excursions  and  the  many  courtesies  shown  to  our  delegates 
have  made  this  a  meeting  long  to  be  remembered." — Josephine 
Corlus  Preston^  President  National  Education  Association. 
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"One  of  the  very  best  conventions  we  have  had  in  years.    I         i^ 
am  greatly  pleased  with  it  and  with   Salt  Lake  City."' — Olive 
Jones,  President  New  York  Principal's  Association,  New  York. 

"I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  local  arrangements 
or  of  the  hospitality  shown  the  visiting  teachers  by  citizens  of 
Salt  Lake  City." — /.  W.  Crabtree,  Nation-al  Edurcation  Associa- 
tion. 

"The  speech  of  Simeon  D.  Fess  was  worth  a  whole  week's 
attendance  at  the  convention.  The  educators  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Utah  have  certainly  treated  us  well  this  week." — E.  O.  Sisson, 
Presic'-nt  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 

"A  good  meeting  with  good  hosts  and  everything  done  to 
look  after  the  care  of  delegates.  I  have  enjoyed  myself  and  have 
been  greatly  profited  by  coming."^/.  G.  Crabbe,  President  State 
Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

"This  has  been  a  very  good  meeting.  It  has  been  worth 
more  than  the  trip  from  New  Jersey  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
wonderful  institutions  developed  in  Utah.  Education  here  is  cer- 
tainly given  a  high  place."—/).  C.  Porter,  Superintendent  Schools, 
Bridgetozvn,  N.  J. 

"Fine!  Fine!  The  convention  has  been  composed  of  un- 
usually strong  representative  men  in  education  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  These  good  people  of  Utah  have  treated  us 
royally,  and  we  appreciate  it"~W.  R.  Siders,  Superintendent 
Schools,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

"Just  as  we  expected,  we  have  Had  a  most  remarkable  meet- 
mg.     I  like  these  people  of  Utah.     I  spent  many  years  among 
them  and  they  are  one  of  the  most  hospitable  peoples  I  know."—  ' 
W.  M.  Jardine,  President  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and 
former  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Utah  Agricultural  College.  ' 

This  has  been  a  good  working  convention,  with  an  excellent 
program,  and  the  finest  atmosphere  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of 
our  hosts  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  people  of  Salt  Lake  City 
have  certainly  outdone  themselves  in  extending  courtesies  to  the 
delegates." — Robert  Aley,  President  State  University,  Oron 
Maine,  and  former  President  National  Education  Association. 

"This  has  been  a  really  wonderful  meeting,  set  in  the  most 
wonderful  historical  and  geographical  background.  It  has  been 
worth  the  trip  just  to  know  these  valleys,  to  visit  these  canyons 
and  to  take  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  these  mountains." — Jessie  L. 
Burrell,  Director  School  Service,  National  Geographic  Society, 
Washington. 

We  could  not  have  had  a  better  place  for  a  meeting.  These 
natural  surroundings,  the  hospitable  spirit  of  this  people,  and  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  the  press  has  reported  our  convention, 
make  this  a  meeting  ot  which  every  delegate  present  will  look 
back  with  pleasant  memories." — C.  G.  Pearse,  President  State 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  President  of  Board  of  Trustees.  ^ 


"The  Fowls  of  the  Air  Shall  Teach  Thee" 


By  Edward  T,  Martin 


I  wonder  if  we  ever  consider  what 
it  means  when  we  read  in  the  Bible, 
"But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they 
shall  teach  thee;  and  *  *  *  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  they  shall  tell 
thee."     (Jab.  12:7.) 

Does  the  Good  Book  really  say  so  ? 
Look  in  the  book  of  Job  and  satisfy 
yourself,  for  there  is  where  it  is. 

Does  it  mean  that  man,  the  inven- 
tor of  so  many  wonderful  things,  is 
able  to  learn  of  the  feathered  people 
of  the  air  ?  Certainly,  or  it  would  not 
say  so. 

For  almost  sixty  years  I  have  made 
a  study  of  birds  and  I  fail  to  remem- 
ber a  season  that  I  have  not  learned 
something  from  them ;  something  that 
shows  their  intelligence  and  their 
power  to  think  and  reason.  I  have 
long  known  that  their  sense  of  loca- 
tion is  far  better  than  mine;  that 
while  I,  perhaps,  will  lose  my  way  in 
a  mile-long  piece  of  woods,  one  of 
these  same  birds  needs  no  guide  in 
going  from  the  arctics  to  the  gulf  and 
back  again.  Year  after  year  it  will 
find  the  same  nesting  place,  raise  its 
young  and  return  whence  it  came. 

Think  of  a  little  swallow;  yes,  or 
a  wren,  having  an  abiding-place  in  the 
arctics,  an  old  nest  needing  many  re- 
pairs in  one  of  the  middle  states  and 
a  winter  home  in  the  South.  Think 
of  its  going  from  one  to  the  other 
without  hesitation  or  being  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course ;  then  realize 
a  little  of  what  the  fowls  of  the  air 
are  able  to  teach  mankind. 

The  story  told  by  a  Canadian  gen- 
tleman fits  in  with  much  of  my  own 
experience  and  is  well  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

A  great  lover  of  bird  life  is  this  Mr. 
Miner  and  he  first  tells  of  a  colony 
of  swallows  that  nested  around  his 
barns.  They  selected  a  spot  just  as 
far  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  farm- 


yard as  they  were  able  to  find  a  shed 
to  build  under.  Then,  when  the  farm 
hands  drove  away  some  sparrows  that 
kept  fighting  the  swallows  and  break- 
ing up  their  nests,  they  moved  as  close 
to  their  protectors  as  they  could  get 
— not  more  than  twenty  feet  away — 
and  there  they  stayed  until  the  colony 
increased  from  a  few  birds  to  sev- 
eral hundred,  and  all  behaving  as  if 
they  belonged  on  the  farm  the  same 
as  the  hens  and  turkeys. 

Then  Mr.  Miner  tells  about  the 
ducks.  He  found  the  nest  of  a  wild 
mallard,  with  four  eggs  in  it.  These 
he  set  under  a  domestic  hen.  When 
the  ducklings  were  hatched,  they 
were  as  wild  as  hawks.  Instinct  said 
"Beware  of  man;  he  is  your  natural 
enemy,"  and  beware  they  did.  But 
they  were  not  afraid  of  the  old  hen. 
They  seemed  to  know  she  was  all 
right,  and  answered  her  cluck  as  read- 
ily as  if  it  had  been  the  quack  of  a 
duck.  She  took  good  care  of  them, 
but  did  not  go  as  far  as  another  hen 
I  know  of.  This  hen  went  crazy 
when  her  ducklings  took  to  water,  and 
followed  them  into  a  small  pond  to 
rescue  them.  She  didn't  stay  Ions-, 
though;  she  scrambled  up  the  bank 
in  a  hurry  and  never  tried  to  swi^^- 
again.  She  seemed  to  think,  "If  these 
babies  of  mine  wish  to  get  their  feet 
wet  and  catch  cold,  I  can't  help  it. 
As  for  me,  I  am  not  going  to  get  wet 
again^not  if  I  know  myself !" 

Those  four  young  ducks  belonging 
to  Mr.  Miner  soon  got  tame.  They 
took  food  from  his  hand;  came  run- 
ning when  the  dinner  bell  sounded 
— that  is,  when  he  beat  on  a  tin  pan 
with  a  stick — and  were  no  more 
afraid  than  the  young  chickens 
hatched  by  another  hen  at  about  the 
same  time.  Also,  they  grew  nicely, 
feathered  out  finely,  and  when  winter 
came  were   ready   for   a  trip   south. 
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YOUNG   WILD   DUCKS    AND   THE   HEN    THAT    HATCHED   THEM 


Each  was  named  and  tagged.  They 
started  on  their  long  journey  about 
the  tenth  of  December. 

The  question  now  was,  could  they 
remember  and  come  back  home  or, 
would  they  return  to  the  wild  and 
prefer  the  company  of  the  mallards 
of  the  marshes  to  that  of  the  hens  of 
the  barnyard? 

One  was  shot  that  winter  and  her 
tag  returned  by  mail.  March  four- 
teenth "Polly"  came  back;  "Delilah" 
four  days  later;  while  "Susan," 
wounded  in  wing  and  foot,  did  not 
show  up  until  March  thirtieth. 

They  were  contented  to  stay  all 
summer  with  the  chickens,  but  mi- 
grated again  in  the  fall. 

The  following  spring  "Delilah" 
appeared  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
and  "Polly"'  on  the  sixteenth,  al- 
though wounded  in  the  bill.  She  was 
inclined  to  be  wild,  at  first,  but  in 
two  days  was  as  tame  as  ever.  In 
fact,  so  tame  that  for  two  winters  she 
did  not  migrate.  As  for  "Susan," 
she  had  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

*'Polly,"  after  staying  at  home  for 


two  whole  years,  got  restless,  ven- 
tured on  another  trip  to  the  southern 
marshes,  and  never  returned.  But 
"Delilah"  was  the  old  reliable.  She 
made,  in  all,  six  migrations  and,  at 
last  report,  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  Not  only  that,  but  she 
raised,  and  brought  home  with  her, 
during  the  six  years,  five  broods  of 
young — forty-six  in  all,  the  last  be- 
ing the  largest  and  numbering  twelve. 

These  various  migrations  must  have 
meant  six  round  trips  of  3,000  miles 
each,  or  a  total  of  18,000  miles  for 
"Delilah ;"  and  her  arrivals  in  the 
spring  have  been  so  nearly  at  the 
same  date  one  would  almost  think 
that  this  daughter  of  the  wild  had 
not  only  a  great  sense  of  location,  but 
some  idea  of  time  and  seasons,  as 
well.  And  why  not?  Does  not  the 
Bible  say:  "The  fowls  of  the  air 
shall  teach  thee?" 

Once  I  was  out  afield  with  a  man 
who  had  a  flock  of  twenty-four 
geese.  They  were  well-educated; 
would  mind  him  better  than  his  own 
children — ^perhaps,  because  ?he  took 
more  pains  with  them.     If  they  dis- 
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obeyed,  the  man  did  not  believe  in 
sparing  the  rod  and  spoiling  the 
goose,  but  whipped  them  soundly. 
They  were  shy  in  the  company  of 
strangers,  and  would  not  eat  from  my 
hand  as  they  did  from  his.  This  day, 
their  owner  drove  away,  leaving  them 
in  my  charge.  They  didn't  like  my 
looks  and  kept  at  a  distance ;  but  sud- 
denly, they  came  up  close,  beating  the 
air  with  their  wings  and  honking 
harsh  cries  of  alarm.  •  They  crowded 
so  close  that  it  would  have  been  lit- 
tle trouble  to  reach  and  pick  up  one 
or  more  of  them.  They  were  look- 
ing for  protection.  They  had  sense 
and  reason  enough,  too,  to  know  they 
would  get  it;  to  know  that  I  was  a 
friend  of  their  absent  master. 

The  cause  of  their  alarm  was  a 
great  eagle  that  was  hovering  over- 
head, all  ready  for  a  swoop ;  and  they 
knew  even  a  strange  man  was  more 
to  be  trusted  than  this  bird  of  prey. 

After  I  had  shot  the  eagle,  the 
geese  executed  a  dance  of  triumph, 
honked  out  their  thanks  and  went 
away;  nor  did  they  come  near  me 
again  until  the  return  of  their  owner. 

After  they  are  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated, geese  become  almost  too  tame, 
and  get  into  all  kinds  of  mischief.  An 
old   gander  is   as   good   as  a  watch 


dog.  He  is  not  afraid  of  anything; 
stands  so  ready  to  attack  an  intruder 
on  his  rights  that  it  is  easy  to  believe 
history  when  it  tells  us  a  flock  of 
geese  once  saved  Rome. 

Mr.  Miner  started  with  one  goose 
— -giving  him  corn  and  kind  treat- 
ment. This  goose  told  others; 
brought  them  with  him ;  showed  them 
how  to  pick  the  grains  of  corn  off 
the  ear — for  some  young  birds  from 
away  up  near  the  arctic  circle  didn't 
even  know  what  corn  was — and  if 
they  showed  fear,  he  unmistakably 
told  them  in  soft,  low  notes,  "What 
are  you  scared  of?  He  isn't  going 
to  hurt  you,"  until  last  year  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  geese  came,  and  it  was 
a  heavy  expense  to  buy  grain  for  half 
that  number.  Those  who  had  been 
there  before,  and  were  not  'afraid 
to  crowd  to  the  front,  got  what  corn 
there  was ;  those  who  were  timid,  and 
stayed  behind,  went  hungry. 

Anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  habits  of  the  wild  should  very 
willingly  obey  this  injunction,  that  it 
is  better  to  spare  than  to  kill,  and  a 
goodly  thing  to  see  the  birds  around, 
for  as  people  live,  they  learn  and  are 
able  of  their  owln  knowledge  to  say, 
"The  fowls  of  the  air  shall  teach 
thee." 


Some  Mexican  Revolutionists 


Editor  Juvenile  Instructor:  I  am 
sending  you  two  photographs,  one 
containing  a  number  of  revolutionists 
with  whom  we  have  had  dealings  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  some  of  whom 
are  mentioned  in  my  article,  published 
in  June.  The  other  is  of  Inez 
Salazar,  the  man  with  whom  our  Col- 
onists have  had  more  personal  deal- 
ing than  any  one  of  the  other  revolu- 
tionists. It  was  to  him  we  first 
gave    up    our    guns,   as  he  and    his 


men  had  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
country  when  we  left.  He  finally 
came  back  to  the  Colonies  and 
spent  about  six  weeks  in  Colonia 
Juarez,  just  prior  to  his  death.  This  is 
the  only  picture  I  have  of  him  and  was 
taken  at  the  time  he  spent  the  day  with 
the  Juarez  Bee-Hive  girls  on  a  picnic 
near  his  camp  in  the  mountains  about 
a  month  before  he  was  killed. 

The   group    picture   contains   some 
notable  characters, — President   Fran- 
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A   GROUP   OF    MEXICAN    REVOLUTIONISTS 


cisco  I.  Madero  his  father  and  broth- 
er Gus, — these  are  all  dead.  In  the 
front  row,  on  the  left,  is  President 
Carranza  and  just  behind  him  General 
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INEZ  SALAZAR 

Villa.  Gonzalez,  the  man  seated  in  the 
middle,  on  front  row,  was  the  Gover- 
nor of  Chihuahua  under  Madero  and 
was  assassinated  about  the  same  time 


Madero  was.  Behind  Gonzalez  is  Gen- 
eral Blanco,  who  run  Salazar  and  his 
men  away  from  the  Colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  Seated  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  in  front  row,  is  Pascual 
Orosco,  who  had  charge  of  the  troops 
of  the  north  under  Madero  and  who 
turned  with  his  men  over  to  the  new 
revolutionists,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders.  He  was  killed,  I  believe,  in 
Texas  and  buried  in  El  Paso. 

All  the  men  in  this  group  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  are  dead,  ex- 
cepting Villa,  the  greatest  fighter  of 
them  all. 

The  other  pictures  in  the  group  did 
not  figure  in  our  part  of  the  country 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 
them. 

The  little  girl  with  Salazar  has 
passed  through  some  thrilling  expe- 
riences of  the  revolution,  and  she  has 
seen  the  time  when  she  would  not  dare 
to  get  that  close  to  the  rebel  bandit. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  widow.  The 
babe  is  the  little  son  of  Professor 
Eskelson,  now  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah. 

— Joseph  C.  Bentley. 


The 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  story  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photograph,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawing,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  in  black  and  white  and  on   plain  white   paper,  and  must   not   be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


My  Visit  to  an  Alligator  Farm 

One  day  in  May,  1916,  when  I  was 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  I  visited 
the  Ahigator  Farm,  just  outside  of  the 
city.  On  entering-  I  saw  a  large  gar- 
den-like place  about  one  block  square. 
It  was  divided  up  into  pens  for  the 
different  sized  alligators.  The  pens 
were  surrounded  by  fences  three  or 
four  feet  high  and  bordered  by  bright- 
colored  flowers. 

In  one  of  the  pens  there  were  some 
very  smajl  alligators,  which  looked 
like  lizards.  Luckily  we  happened  co 
come  just  at  their  feeding  time.  The 
keeper  took  a  large  piece  of  beef, 
weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  which 
he  hooked  on  a  curved  fork  to  hold 
it  securely  then  he  put  it  over  the 
fence.  Instead  of  biting  a  piece  off, 
the  alligators  got  a  good  hold  on  it, 
then    wound     themselves    around    it 

Once  two  alligators  got  in  a  fight 
over  their  beef.  One  came  out  of  it 
with  his  lower  jaw  missing,  while  the 
other  was  left  with  only  half  of  his 
tail. 

In  one  of  the  pens,  there  was  a 
tame  alligator,  which  I  decided  to  have 


a  ride  on.  Although  he  was  not  in 
the  best  of  moods  he  had  a  reason, 
as  the  day  was  hot,  which  made  him 
lazy.  However,  I  managed  to  stay  on 
him  long  enough  to  have  my  picture 
taken.  I  had  to  mount  him  from  the 
front  as  he  had  such  great  strength  in 
his  tail  that  he  once  broke  off  a  man's 
leg  with  just  one  blow.  This  did  not 
give  me  a  very  comfortable  feeling. 
This  ride  concluded  my  trip. 

Elma  Taylor, 
Age  13.  2545  Eccles  Avenue, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


"Brown  Swiss" 

Drawing  by  Edna  Boyer, 
Age  IS.  Upton,  Utah. 
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not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  others," 
advised  the  aunt.  But  this  the  mother 
flatly  refused  to  do,  and  the  miser- 
able rides  continued. 

Some  time  later  the  mother  went  on 
a  visit  and  the  aunt  was  left  in  charge 
of  her  refractory  niece.  I  saw  her 
riding  in  the  automobile  several  times 
without  the  offender.  Then  one  day 
the  small  figure  sat  in  its  usual  place 
and  in  the  aunt's  arms  was  the  two- 
year-old  brother.  They  called  at  the 
door.  "Are  you  having  a  pleasant 
outing?"  I  asked  little  Nora.  "Yes,", 
she  beamed.  "I  used  to  spoil  ou 
rides ;  now  I'm  showing  little  brother 
how  to  make  everybody  have  a  good 
time." 


"We  had  to  go  without  Nora  for  a 
few  days,"  remarked  the  aunt, 
quietly,  "but  now  she  is  trying  to 
think  of  others  as  well  as  of  herself." 

In  this  case  the  aunt  was  more 
truly  the  mother  than  the  child's  own 
parent.  For  she  understood'  that 
mother-love  should  be  something  more 
than  the  gratification  of  a  passion,  and 
this  insight  gave  her  the  courage  to 
face  the  child's  passing  disappoint- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  her  future 
welfare. 

What  seems  of  slight  importance  at 
the  moment  assumes  a  quite  differ- 
ent aspect  when  considered  in  the  light 

its  future  results. 


L.   D.   S.   SUNDAY   SCHOOL,   SAN'  PEDRO,   CALIFORNIA 

First  Sunday  School  in  San  Pedro,  held  in  1919,  at  home  of  Sister  Lin- 
dergrin.  At  time  of  taking  the  photograph,  in  June,  the  school  numbered 
75.  Elders  Paul  M.  Adams  and  Henry  Luthi,  nvissionaries  laboring  in 
San  Pedro,  are  acting  heads  of  the  school.  These  two  energetic  Elders 
are  seen  on  the  front  row. 


A  Samoan  Incident 


I  am  sure  that  the  following  inci- 
dent will  prove  to  be  as  interesting 
and  profitable  to  the  young  readers  of 
the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  as  it  was  to 
me. 

I  came  to  Samoa  as  a  missionary 
twelve  years  ago,  and  after  a  splen- 
did three  and  one-half  years  of  rich 
experience,  took  a  farewell  tour  of 
the  largest  island  of  the  group, 
Savaii.  Included  in  the  party  were 
Elders  Bennet,  Hickman,  Rigb}^ 
Brown,  McBride,  and  myself.  About 
thirty  native  Saints  accompanied  us. 
Each  night  as  we  stopped  over  in 
a  new  village,  they  presented  a  play 
and  program,  mainly  in  our  language, 
to  give  the  people  of  the  outside 
places  an  idea  of  the  work  being  ac- 
complished by  our  school.  After  the 
program,  always  to  a  crowded  house 
with  scores  sitting  on  the  grass  about 
the  building  as  spectators,  a  fine  op- 
portunity was  afforded  for  us  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  which  was  our 
main  object  in  taking  the  trip. 

About  this  time  a  severe  epidemic 
of  measles  began  sweeping  the  islands, 
grown  people  as  well  as  children  be- 
coming victims.  Many  people  die 
here  with  the  disease  whenever  it  ap- 
pears. In  fact,  it  is  as  fatal  and  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  Samoans  as  is 
small-pox  among  the  American  In- 
dians, 

^  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  day  by  day  among 
people  who  were  dropping  off  on 
every  hand,  only  two  of  our  party 
were  attacked,  both  pretty,  intelligent 
young  girls  of  but  nine  years  of  age. 
Their  names  were  May  and  Alice. 
In  Samoan  they  were  Mei  and  Alesi. 
They  became  very  ill,  with  a  heavy 
fever  and  all  the  suffering  that  a  bad 
case  of  the  measles  brings  to  the 
islander.  No  doctor  was  on  that  island 


and  no  means  whatever  was  possible 
of  obtaining  relief,  except  faith.  We 
all  agreed  that  if  the  Lord  would 
preserve  the  lives  of  our  dear  little 
girls,  we  would  accept  it  as  a  proof  of 
His  power  and  love. 

We  had  been  traveling  mainly  in  a 
large  row  boat  but  came  to  a  part  of 
the  island  where  it  was  necessary  to 
go   by    land    over    a    rough,    narrow 


MAY,    THE   SAMOAN    GIRL 


trail  for  perhaps  seven  miles.  The 
two  girls,  now  very  weak  and  droop- 
ing, were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
the  Elders,  as  the  natives  were  all 
loaded  with  heavy  packs  of  food  and 
clothing.  Very  distinctly,  as  I  write 
this  now,  after  nine  years,  do  I  recall 
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how  hot  their  little  bodies  seemed 
against  ours  and  how  like  puffs  of 
fire  came  their  breaths  against  our 
necks  as  their  arms  clasped  listlessly 
our  shoulders  while  they  lay  on  our 
backs  like  so  much  lead,  as  we  plod- 
ded along  wet  with  sweat. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  with 
the  best  of  care  in  a  house,  children 
more  robust  than  our  little  sufferers 
were  dying  daily,  and  yet,  tossed  on 
the  waves  and  jostled  over  a  rough 
Samoan  trail,  May  and  Alice  came 
through  in  excellent  shape,  even  tak- 
ing their  parts  on  the  program  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  journey. 
What  could  it  have  been  but  Divine 
protection  ? 


And  now  comes  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  tale.  After  nine  years  in 
Utah,  the  writer  is  back  on  the  Islands 
again,  with  a  wife  and  three  young 
daughters,  the  oldest  one  being  about 
the  age  of  Miay  and  Alice  when  that 
trip  was  taken,  and  we  have  May  in 
our  home  now  living  with  us.  She 
helps  in  the  home  and  with  cook- 
ing and  house  work  in  general,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  love  between 
her  and  our  children.  She  can  play 
the  organ  and  is  going  to  teach  us 
all  how  to  play,  too.  She  is  now  a 
fine  big  girl  of  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds. 

John  Q.  Adams, 
Mission  President. 


Stepping  Stones 

By  Newel  K.  Young 

II.  MY  FIRST  LESSON  FROM  DEATH         den  US  a  cheery  goodbye,  we  watched 

her  go  briskly  forth  among  the  shade 

As  I  remember,  the  second  expe-  trees  and  rose  bushes,  plucking  a 
rience  that  especially  impressed  mie  flower  here  and  there  out  the  gate 
with  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  and  up  the  steps  into  the  big  carriage 
was   when  my   Grandmother   Knight     that   carried  her  and   her  friends   to 


their  daily  duties  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord.  Every  afternoon  we  eagerly 
awaited  her  return. 

We  had  barely  become  acquainted 
with  her  and  used  to  our  new  home 
when  grandmother  was  taken  from  us 


died.  It  was  the  summer  I  was  six 
years  old.  Mother  with  her  font 
small  children  had  gone  from  Order- 
ville  to  St.  George  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer with  her  mother,  Lydia  Knight. 
Not  feeling  as  strong  as  usual  Grand- 
mother had  asked  mother  to  spend  the  by  the  hand  of  death.  Noting  that 
summer  with  her,  taking  the  burden  grandmother  was  not  feeling  so  well 
of  the  housekeeping  and  the  -care  of,  as  usual  one  morning  mother  urged 
the  fruit  that  grandmother  might  be  her  to  stay  at  home.  She  replied,  "No, 
better  able  to  do  her  regular  work  in  they  are  depending  on  me,  I  will  go 
the  Temple.  and  do  my  work,    I  am  all  right." 

We   children   had   never   known   a         She  came  home  after  the  usual  day's 

grandmother;  and  she  was  so  inter-  work  in  the  Temple  apparently  well. 

ested  in  us,  and  so  good  and  kind  to  But  being  more  tired  than  usual  she 

us  that  we  loved  her  and  felt  at  home  lay  down  to  rest.     At  eight  o'clock 

with  her  from  the  first.     There  was  she  took  suddenly  sick  and  died  one 

something  about  the  woman  and  her  hour  later. 

work  in  the  Temple  that  gave  me  the         It    was    my    first    experience    with 

feeling  that  she  was  very  wonderful  death.    It  seemed  awful  to  lose  grand- 

— almost  sacred.  mother  just  as  we  had  come  to  know 

Every  morning  after  she  had  bid-  and  love  her.    I  suppose  the  childre" 
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of  the  very  poor  feel  such  things  more 
than  those  whose  lives  are  not  so 
filled  with  want  and  longings. 

Even  as  young  as  I  was  I  felt  in 
a  dim  way  that  mother  grieved  deep- 
ly. Yet,  she  was  so  quiet  and  brave, 
an-d  felt  so  sure  that  grandma  had 
just  gone  to  another  and  better  world 
where  she  would  meet  grandfather 
who  died  in  the  Indian  lands  while 
crossing  the  plains,  that  she  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind  and  heart  that 


has  never  left  me.  I  think  it  was  not 
so  much  what  she  said  as  what  she 
was.  Her  very  life  breathed  into  the 
souls  pf  those  about  her  a  beautiful 
peace.  She  knew  that  grandmother 
was  well  and  happy.  This  gentle, 
quiet,  suffering  little  mother  of  mine 
had  lived  into  my  life  the  feeling  that 
heaven  was  near  and  that  God  was 
good  to  her  and  all  of  His  children 
even  in  our  sorrow. 


CLASS  OF  DEAF  PEOPLE  IN  BOUNTIFUL  FIRST  WARD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

1  ■ 

Top,  from  left  to  right :  Quayle  Cannon,  Counselor  in  the  Bishopric ;  John  H.  Bar- 
low, Supt.  of  School;  David  R.  Tolman,  Second  Assistant;  Frank  B.  Smedley,  First 
Assistant.    Seated  in  front :  William  E.  Barlow  and  wife,  Teachers  of  the  Class. 

At  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken,  the  school  had  an  enrollment  of  twenty-three. 
Some  of  those  in  the  picture  are  from  the  Deaf  School  at  Ogden.  The  members  are 
well  educated,  bright  thinkers,  and  thankful  that  they  are  being  taught  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Woman  Suffrage 

Suffrage  has  become  an  estab- 
lished fact.  A  fight  for  women  to 
vote  was  begun  in  an  organized  ef- 
fort under  Susan  B.  Anthony  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  Tennessee  was 
the   last   state   to   ratify  the   amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution,  ;but  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  Tennes- 
see's ratification  has  been  brought  in- 
to the  courts.  If  pronounced  valid, 
'then  the  amendment  will  be  binding. 
If  not,  some  other  state  must  vote  for 
Woman  Suffrage  in  place  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  at  this  writing,  the  im- 
portant question  arises,  whether  the 
women  of  all  the  United  States  will 
be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  coming 
presidential  election. 

Woman  Suffrage  has  been  in  ef- 
fect in  many  parts  of  the  country  un- 
der various  state  governments.  So 
far  as  its  practical  effects  go,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  it  has  worked  ma- 
terialy  different  from  male  suffrage. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
Woman  Suffrage  will  promote  the 
interest  of  women  industrially  and 
commercially.  A  curious  trend  of 
modern  life  is  that  it  is  leading  wom- 
en more  and  more  away  from  the 
home.  If  women  occupy  themselves 
politically  as  well  as  commercially  and 
industrially,  there  is  danger  that  they 
may  grow  more  and  more  indiffer- 
ent to  wifehood  and  to  motherhood. 

We  can  hardly  realize  what  a  pow- 
erful lever  the  Woman  Suffrage  will 
put  into  the  hands  of  women.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  problems  will  arise 
in  which  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
women  will  predominate.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, there  will  grow  up  sex  antag- 
onisms. The  position  which  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  should  take  upon  this 
subject,  is  one  of  pronounced  advo- 
cacy in  favor  of  the  home.  We  be- 
lieve in  suffrage,  that  women  should 
exercise  political  rights  in  common 
with  men  and,  especially,  that  they 
may   protect  themselves   where   they 
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would  not  otherwise  be  protected. 
However,  we  still  believe  in  the  God- 
ordained  mission  of  womanhood.  We 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed 
for  commercial,  industrial  or  political 
advantages. 

While  we  think  Woman  Suffrage 
a  just  concession  to  womanhood  and 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  we  realize  that 
along  with  this  blessing,  dangers  may 
also  come.  Troubles  and  contentions 
are  likely  to  grow  out  of  sex  con- 
tests for  supremacy.  The  world  must 
also  be  prepared  to  make  some  con- 
cessions from  the  standpoint  of  the 
moral  life  of  woman.  Indiscriminate 
associations  with  men  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life  have  had  moral  dan- 
gers    accompany     them.      The    new 


political  life  of  women  and  certain 
indiscriminate  associations  which  it 
will  produce,  will  also  prove  a  tempta- 
tion to  both  men  and  worden. 

The  Latter-day  Saints,  both  men 
and  women,  understand  the  sacred 
obligations  w^hich  they  are  under  to 
one  another  and  these  obligations 
will  bring  sacred  duties,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  men  and  women  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind.  The  new 
political  hfe  of  woman  will  entail  new 
obligations  upon  the  home,  where  both 
sexes  should  be  trained  for  future 
mutual  respect  that  men  and  women 
must  have  for  one  another,  if  they 
are  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
Hfe. 
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By  Horace  G.  Whitney 


The  outstanding  events  in  world 
history  during  the  past  month  have 
been  the  war  in  Poland,  the  final  tri- 
umph of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,  the  progress  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  and  the  con- 
tinued disturbances  in  Ireland. 

POLAND 

A  month  ago,  the  armies  of  Bol- 
shevik Russia  were  almost  at  the  gates 
of  Warsaw ;  then,  by-  a  sudden  stra- 
tegic move,  doubtless  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  Polish  councils  of  leading 
French  officers,  the  onrushing  hordes 
of  Russians  were  outflanked,  the  Pol- 
ish reserves  were  thrust  against  the 
weak  places  in  the  lines,  and  the  tide 
of  battle  turned.  The  Russians  were 
driven  back  over  100  miles  in  many 
places;  from  70,000  to  80,000  were 
captured  and  over  100,000  were  in- 
terned in  Prussia.  These,  however, 
were  not  disarmed  in  accordance  with 
international  rules  of  war  and  the  at- 
tention of  Germany  has  been  sharply 
called  to  the  matter  by  the  Allies 
friendly  to  Poland.  The  reverses  to 
the  Russians  were  largely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  when 
the  Germans  were  turned  back  from 
their  assault  on  Paris. 

PEACE     NEGOTIATIONS 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on 
day  by  day  the  peace  delegations  from 
Russia  and  Poland  were  meeting  in 
Minsk,  Russia,  endeavoring  to  agree 
on  terms  for  an  armistice  or  an  agree- 
ment for  peace.  It  was  found  im- 
possible, however,  to  reach  any  un- 
derstanding. The  Russians  who  at 
first  deemed  the  occupation  of  War- 
saw certain,  laying  down  oppressive 


terms  which  the  Poles  rejected.  Later, 
when  the  fortunes  of  war  turned,  the 
Russians  modified  their  terms  and  the 
Poles  became  more  aggressive  in  set- 
ting forth  their  own  conditions.  They 
claimed  also  that  in  dealing  with  the 
Russian  delegates,  they  were  treated 
more  like  prisoners  than  peace  dele- 
gates, and  as  they  found  it  impossible 
to  communicate  with  their  home  gov- 
ernment, or  to  learn  the  truth  regard- 
ing the  conditions  on  the  battlefield, 
the  conference  broke  up  to  assemble 
later  at  Riga. 

THE    ALLIES    STAND 

Answering  Poland's  appeal  for  help, 
the  United  States  has  sent  several 
messages  of  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy but  at  the  same  time  has  urged 
Poland  not  to  repeat  her  former  mis- 
take of  invading  Russia.  England, 
France  and  Italy  have  taken  similar 
stands  but  France  has  gone  a  step 
further  than  the  others  by  sending 
troops  and  munitions  to  General 
Wrangel,  the  -  Russian  General,  who 
with  a  force  of  Russians  opposed  to 
the  Bolsheviks,  has  been  meeting  with 
success  in  the  southern  part  of  Rus- 
sia. How  willing  an  ear  Poland  will, 
lend  to  the  counsels  of  the  Allies, 
seems  as  yet  uncertain.  Flushed  with 
victory  and  burning  with  a  desire  for 
vengeance  against  her  old  oppressors, 
she  has  already  pushed  her  forces  on 
the  Russian  border,  but  claims  in 
justification,  that  she  is  earnestly  seek- 
ing peace  but  that  she  desires  the  bat- 
tle area  moved  as  far  as  possible  from 
her  own  borders  while  negotiations 
are  going  on.  Doubtless  the  action  of 
Lithuania,  in  turning  her  troops  upon 
the  Polish  forces,  will  have  a  sobering 
effect  upon  Poland's  leaders.    At  this 
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writing-,    it   is  difficult   to   learn   the  rade    from   the   Newhouse   Hotel    to 

causes  of  this  latest  war-like   move-  the  Tabernacle.     The  overshadowing 

ment ;  both  the  Lithuanians  and  the  issue  in  the  campaign  continues  to  b'e 

Poles  make  complicating  claims   and  the  League  of  Nations  with  Cox  fa- 

the  countries  comprising  the  League  forable  to  "going  in,"  and  Harding 

of  Nations  have  been  appealed  to  for  favorable  to  ''staying  out,"  though  in- 

mtervention.  dined   to   an   association  with   other 

countries  under  some  other  name  and 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  TRIUMPHANT  ,,^,  ^ther  plan  than  that  adTocated 

It  was   reserved   for  Tennessee  to  by    President    Wilson.       Two    other 

become  the  36th  state  to  adopt  female  prominent     issues     are     the    charges 

suffrage,  and  thus  to  make  the  two-  made    by    Governor    Cox    that    the 

thirds  necessary  to   amend  the   Fed-  Republicans   are   seeking  to  buy  the 

eral  Constitution.     Though  the  anti-  election    by    raising    an    extravagant 

suffragists   in   the   Tennessee    Legis-  campaign      fund,      and     a      counter 

lature   went   to   desperate   lengths   to  charge     by    the     Republicans    ,that 

defeat  the  movement,  the  act  was  duly  the  liquor  interests  of  the  country  are 

passed  by  both  houses,  certified  to  by  backing    the    Democratic    candidate. 

Governor      Roberts,      forwarded      to  The   senate    investigation   committee" 

Washington  and  on  August  26,  1920,  composed   of  three   Republicans   and 

a   date   that    should    forever   be   held  two  Democrats,  is  now  holding  daily 

memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  coun-  sessions  probing  the  charges  on  both 

try.  Secretary  of  State  Colby  signed  sides  and  the  testimony  elicited  forms 

the   suffrage   proclamation.      Though  interesting  reading  matter  to  the  pub- 

the  enemies  of  the  movement  proclaim  lie. 
that  they  have  not  yet  abandoned  hope, 

it  is  difficult  to  see  what  they  can  do  ^^^  local  campaign 

to  defeat  the  great  reform  and  it  now  In  the  local  political  field,  the  only 

seems  almost  certain  that  the  women  events   of  importance   have  been  the 

of  America  will  cast  their  votes  for  visit   of   the   Democratic   Vice-Presi- 

the   President  of  their  choice  in  the  dential  candidate,  Franklin  Roosevelt, 

coming  November  election.  who  spoke  to  a  large  gathering  at  the 

THE    CAMPAIGN  Jf^Pn"^'^'   "^r   ^T''   ^^u^'  lY   ^'''' 

„  .  ,  .  .  o^  Governor  Cox,  September  15th  and 
Presidential  voting  day  is  now  only  the  naming  of  their  state  tickets  by 
a  few  weeks  distant,  and  the  cam-  the  two  national  parties.  For  the  first 
paign  is  entering  upon  its  final  stages,  time  since  Utah  began  choosing  her 
The  Republican  candidate,  Senator  own  governors,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
Harding,  has  chosen  to  conduct  a  that  the  nominees  for  governor  re- 
front  porch  campaign,  after  the  plan  side  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  Chas 
first  adopted  by  McKinley,  with  only  R.  Mabey,  the  Republican  candidate 
occasional  speech  making  tours  away  hails  from  Bountiful,  T.  N.  Taylor 
from  his  home.  Governor  Cox,  the  the  Democratic  candidate,  resides  in 
Democratic  candidate,  on  the  contrary,  Provo.  Both  are  well  known  business 
IS  following  the  aggressive  tactics  pur-  men,  both  are  clean,  capable  and  up- 
sued  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  be-  right  citizens  and  in  the  long  fight  for 
lieved  in  taking  his  message  direct  to  prohibition  in  this  state  both  were  ag- 
the  voters.  Governor  Cox  has  been  gressive  workers  on  the  right  side, 
to   the   Pacific   Coast,   and  delivered 

an  addressfl  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  unhappy  Ireland 

Lake  City,  September  ISth.  Governor  Portions  of  Ireland  continue  in  a 

Cox  walked  at  the  head  of  the  pa-  state  of  turmoil  with  the  Sinn  Feiners 
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in  arms  against  the  police  forces  and 
in  many  places  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  English  troops.  Murders 
and  assaults  are  of  daily  and  nightly 
occurrence.  The  case  of  Mayor  Mc- 
vSwinney  of  Cork  is  attracting  world- 
wide attention.  Arrested  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  treasonable  utterances,  he  was 
sent  to  jail,  where  he  went  on  a 
hunger  strike.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing it  is  45  days  since  he  tasted  food 
and  his  wife  and  friends  declare 
that  his  death  may  be  expected 
any  moment.  Many  prominent 
Americans  have  appealed  to  Lloyd 
George  for  clemency  in  McSwin- 
ney's  behalf,  and  even  many  Eng- 
lish have  said  it  would  be  a  monu- 
mental mistake  to  make  a  martyr  of 
him.  Lloyd  George  and  his  associates, 
however,  refuse  to  intervene,  unless 
they  can  obtain  a  guarantee  from  the 
Sinn  Fein  that  the  murders  of  police 
shall  stop.  Mr,  Bonar  Law,  the  Eng- 
lish government  leader,  expressed  their 
stand  when  he  said : 

"To  release  such  prisoners  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  betrayal  of  loyal  of- 
ficers on  whose  devotion  to  duty  the 
fabric  of  social  order  in  Ireland  rests. ^' 

Since  McSwinney's  arrest,  it  is 
pointed  out,  fifteen  officers  have  been 
brutally  and  treacherously  done  to 
death  without  any  chance  of  defending 
themselves. 

"Surely,"  continues  the  letter,  '"the 
sympathy  extended  to  the  lord  ma\or, 
whose  condition  is  due  to  his  own  de- 
liberate act,  is  due  rather  to  the  be- 
reaved widows  and  families  of  the 
murdered  Irish  policemen." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  declared  that  the 
government  cannot  take  a  course  in- 
volving the  complete  breakdown  of  the 
machinery  of  law  and  government  and 
that  if  the  lord  mayor  dies  in  prison 
the  responsibility  will  rest  in  some  de- 
gree upon  those  who,  by  their  repeated 
appeals,  have  encouraged  the  belief 
that  the  government  would  prove  in- 
sincere in  its  determination. 


INTERESTING   CENSUS  FIGURES 

The  final  figures  for  the  population 
of  Utah  have  been  announced  by  the 
census  department  at  449,446.  While 
many  of  our  citizens  had  counted  on  a 
total  of  half  a  million,  those  best  in- 
formed express  satisfaction,  especially 
as  the  percentage  of  growth  in  ten 
years,  24  4/10  percent,  was  the  largest 
of  any  state  which  had  been  announced 
up  to  the  close  of  August.  The  state 
now  has  almost  40  times  the  population 
it  had  when  organized  as  a  territory  in 
1850,  and  its  increase  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  more  than  six  times  the  popu- 
lation of  that  time. 

The  record  of  growth  of  Utah's 
population  for  70  years  follows : 

Census  Year                         Population 

1850 11,380 

1860  40,273 

1870  88,786 

1880 143,963 

1890  210,779 

1900  276,749 

1910 373,351 

1920  449,446 

Up  to  September  4th,  the  only  state 
shown  to  have  sustained  a  loss  in  popu- 
lation since  1910  was  Vermont,  whose 
1920  figures  are  352,421,  a  decrease  of 
3,535  in  ten  years. 

Egypt's  independence 

Egypt,  long  controlled  by  England, 
takes  a  new  "place  in  the  sun"  by  the 
proclamation  from  London  providinf 
■for  the  virtual  independence  of  that 
most  ancient  land.  Events  have  march- 
ed rapidly  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
since  the  recent  war,  and  now  the 
Egyptian  natives  are  to  take  over  their 
own  government,  following  a  promise 
England  made  sometime  ago,  the  east- 
ward march  of  Bolshevism  would  seem 
to  be  arrested.  England  of  course  will 
maintain  much  the  same  sort  of  watch- 
ful guardianship  over  Egypt  that  this 
country  exercises  over  Cuba. 
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NEW  PRESIDENT  IN  MEXICO 

The  first  election  held  in  Mexico  in 
many  years  occurred  September  5th 
and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  General 
Obregon,  the  military  leader  who  play- 
ed so  large  a  part  in  the  downfall  of 
Carranza.      The  new  President   Ob 


ed  to  during  early  September  by  the 
outbreak  of  labor  strikes,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary acts  of  workingmen  who 
seized  the  factories  where  they  were 
employed  and  raised  the  banners  of 
Sovietism.  The  government  thus  far 
has  seemed  powerless  to  restore  order 


regon's  announcements  that  he  pro-  ^"  ^^^  disturbed  parts  of  the  country, 
posed  to  deal  fairly  with  American  in- 

L^   o4-  At-  4.U       u  r        •  MAIL  BY  AIRPLANES 

terests  and  to  pay  the  huge   foreign 

debt  of  his  country  now  long  in  ar-  That  we  live  in  a  day  of  wonders  is 
rears,  reads  well,  but  the  United  States  again  brought  forcibly  to  mind  by  the 
government  is  inclined  to  demand  inauguration  of  the  new  aerial  mail 
something  more  than  words,  and  be-  service,  by  which  letters  mailed  in  New 
fore  Obregon  is  granted  recognition  he  York  now  arrive  in  San  Francisco  in 
will  have  to  furnish  guarantees  of  his  about  SO  hours,  less  than  half  the  time 
ability  to  make  his  promise  good.  At  made  by  rail.  Letters  leaving  San 
present,  Villa  is  keeping  the  peace  and  Francisco  at  5  :30  A.  M.,  will  reach 
all  the  Mexican  states  seem  reconciled  Salt  Lake  at  2:50  P.  M'.,  same  day. 
to_  the  new  regime,  though  there  are  Mail  from  New  York,  sent  at  sunrise, 
still  frequent  outbreaks  from  various     reaches   Omaha  by   sunset   the   same 

day,  and  Salt  Lake  next  day.  When 
arrangements  for  night  flying  are  per- 
fected, this  time  will  be  still  further  re- 
duced. The  Post  Office  Department 
announces  that  from  an  economic 
standpoint  air  mail  has  been  justified. 
On  the  New  York    to  Chicago  route 


bandit  bands. 

ALARMING  EARTHQUAKES 

On  September  9th  severe  earth  tre- 
mors were  felt  over  a  tremendous  area, 
extending  from  parts  of  Italy  to  sec- 
tions on  the  American  Pacific  Coast. 


In  Italy  more  than  one  thousand  lives  alone,  which  has  been  in  operation 
were  lost  and  the  property  damage  was  since  May,  1918,  there  has  been  a  sav- 
very  heavy.  In  this  country,  the  dis-  ing  of  $100,000  a  year,  it  is  declared. 
trict  around  San  Jose,  California  was  Salt  Lake  is  one  of  the  regular  trans- 
most  affected,  but  though  there  was  continental  way  stations  and  the  ar- 
great  alarm,  no  loss  of  life  was  report-  rival  and  departure  of  the  air  mail 
ed.  ships  are  witnessed  daily  by  interested 
Italy's  load  of  woe  was  heavily  add-  crowds  of  observers. 


The  Dime  Fund 


For  several  years  the  collection  of  the 
Sunday  School  Dime  Fund  has  been  so 
interfered  with  by  various  drives,  gen- 
eral and  local,  as  to  seriously  cripple 
the  finances  of  the  General  Board.  As 
a  result  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry 
out  many  of  the  things  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  progress  of  the  Sunday 
School  cause.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  The  annual  Dime  Fund  is  a  real 
responsibility     placed     upon     the     local 


schools  and  should  be  collected  in  full. 
It  is  a  simall  requirement  and  should  be 
responded  to  with  energy  and  good 
will. 

Collection  day  will  soon  be  here,  this 
year's  Dime  Fund  day  having  been  fixed 
for  Sunday,  October  24th.  Envelopes 
are  now  being  mailed  and  superintend- 
ents are  urgently  requested  to  get  things 
in  readiness  for  a  full  100  per  cent  con- 
tribution. 
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Superintendents'  Department 

General   Superintendency,  David   O.   McKay,   Stephen   L.   Rk^tards   and   Geo.   D.   Pyper 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  DECEMBER,  1920 

PRELUDE.  RocHNiBWicz. 
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I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 
I  feel  Thy  love  for  me ; 

Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 
I  do  remember  Thee 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1920 
(Luke,   Second   Chapter,   Eighth   to   Fourteenth  Verses') 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  sliepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

Arid  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you:  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 
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And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying, 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men.  ,  ! 

Note. — -It  might  be  well  to  assign  parts  of  the  concert  lecitation  to  various  de- 
partments or  sections  of  the  school.  After  the  department  or  section  shall  have 
recited  the  part  assigned  to  it,  then  the  whole  school  should  repeat  the  recitation. 
Or,  the  school  may  recite  two  or  three  verses  on  the  first,  second  and  third  Sun- 
day in  the  month,  and  give  the  entire  recitation  on  the  fourth  Sunday. 


UNIFORM   PROGRAM 
December  26,  1920 

1.  Preliminary  Christniias   Music. 

2.  Abract    of   minutes. 

3.  Notices. 

4.  Song,  "Far,  Far  Away  on  Judea's 
Plains,"    (D.    S.    S.    Songs,    No.   81). 

5.  Prayer. 

6.  Sacramental    song. 

7.  Sacramental  gem. 

8.  Administration  of  Sacrament  (with 
appropriate  Christmas  Instrumental  mu- 
sic). 

8.  Concert  recitatioin. 

9.  Luther's  Cradle  Hymn  (D.  S.  S. 
Songs,    No.    214). 

— Kindergarten  and  Primary  Classes. 

(If  conditions  will  permit  give 
Manger  Scene  in  Tableau  while 
"Luther's  Cradle  Hymn"  is  be- 
ing sung). 

10.  Story,  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang," 
Teacher  of  Kindergarten  or  Primary 
Department. 

11.  "Christmas  Cradle  Song"  (D.  S. 
S.   Songs   No.    174). 

— First  Intermediate  Departments. 

12.  Song,  "Christmas  Carol"  (D.  S. 
S.    Songs,   No.    101).— School. 

13.  Remarks. 

14.  Closing  song,   (No.  28,  or  221.) 
1,5    Benediction. 

Note.  This  program  is  only  sug- 
gestive. One  for  the  entire  stake  may 
be  prepared  by  the  Stake  Board;  or  if 
not  so  prepared  the  individual  schools 
may  prepare  their  own  programs  along 
the  lines  of  the  above.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  songs,  stories,  etc., 
are  appropriate  and  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

Harmony  and  Co-operation 

Recently     the     secretary     of     the 
Union  Board  sent  some  very  import- 
•     ant  Sunday  School  information  and 
questionnaires  to  one  of  our  stake  su- 
perintendents.     No    response    came. 


Letter  after  letter  followed,  without 
reply.  Finally,  word  w9(s  received 
that  the  superintendent  had  been  re- 
leased several  weeks  before.  A  new 
man  had  been  appointed  without  con- 
sidering the  General  Board'.  It  was 
entirely  ignored  and  not  even  a  noti- 
fication of  the  change  was  sent  In. 

Some  Presidents,  however,  sense 
the  desirability  of  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  General  Board  as  the 
following  letters  show: 

General      Superintendency     of     Sunday 

Schools, 

Dear  Brethren:  The  Presidency  of 
Liberty  Stake  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation the  names  of  J.  L.  Barker,  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  and  Elmer  John- 
son as  Assistants  to  Elder  Wm.  H. 
Lovesy. 

These  men  are  Brother  Lovesy's 
choice. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  J.  Cannon. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Brethren:  At  our  last  Stake 
Conference,  held  on  the  .1st  instant, 
Elder  Taylor  and  Assistants  received 
an  honorable  release,  and  Dalton  H. 
Okerlund,  of  Loa,  was  appointed,  sus- 
tained and  set  apart  as  Stake  Superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  Schools,  with  Albert 

E.  Smith  1st  and  Edwin  A.  Oldroyd  2nd 
Assistants. 

We  hope  this  action,  taken  with  the 
approval  of  the  visiting  apostle,  George 

F.  Richards,  will  meet  your  approval. 

Your  brother, 

Joseph  Eckersley, 
In  behalf  of  Wayne  Stake 
Presidency. 

It  would  be  very  grantlfylng  to  the 
General  Board  if  all  stakes  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  Liberty  and 
Wayne  when  changes  in  Sunday 
School  superintendents  are  made  or 
contemplated. 


Choristers  and  Organists*  Department 

Joseph  Ballantiyne,  Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


THE    PROGRESSIVE    ATTITUDE 

By  Joseph  Ballantyne 

Nothing  so  dwarfs  the  prospects  of 
successful  achievement,  as  an  attitude  of 
self-satisfaction.  j    ,      • 

If  a  chorister  has  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  success  in  his  conduct  of 
the  music  in  Sunday  School  it  should 
not  prompt  a  feeling  of  complacent^  sat- 
isfaction, but  should  be  _  an  additional 
inspiration  for  m.ore  effective  effort.    _ 

We  gain  the  power  to  do,  by  domg, 
and  it  is  truly  remarkable  how  the  vision 
unfolds  when  encouraged  by  a  proeress- 
ive  spirit  with  a  commensurate  amount 

of  industry. 

We  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  results 
desired  without  acquiring  a  real  love  for 
our  work  and  this  interest  a-nd  love  for 
our  work  is  dependent  very  largely  upon 
our  progressive  attitude. 

It  prompts  us  to  delve  deeply  into  our 
subject  to  conceive  ways  and  means  of 
presentation  and  application  and  is  the 
very  key  to  our  love  of  the  work. 

In  no  department  of  Sunday  School 
work  is  the  opportunity  for  doing  good 
more  splendidly  presented  than  to  the 
chorister  and  organist. 

Class  work  is  limited  to  departments 
in  which  only  part  of  the  members  Par- 
ticipate, but  the  chorister  is  responsible 
for  the  uplift  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  school,  and  upon  him  the  re- 
sponsibility is  conferred. 

Can  we  measure  up  to  these  require- 
ments without  the  spirit  and  desire  .for 
achievement,  and  can  we  achieve  with- 
out the  real  progressive  attitude?  Surely 
no  argument  need  be  made  to  convince 
us. 

It  does  not  seem  so  much  the  lack 
of  desire  to  achieve,  which  possesses 
some  of  us,  as  it  is  the  lack  oi  progress- 
ive ideals.  We  often  make  the  mistake 
of  always  presenting  our  subject  in  the 
same  way,  without  the  least  variation, 
and  often  the  serious  mistake  is  made 
of  selecting  ways  and  means  which  are 
illy    adapted    to    the    purposes    intended. 

A  variation  in  the  scheme  of  presen- 
tation is  not  only  effective  in  results, 
but  is  most  helpful  in  making  us  re- 
sourceful, in  conceiving  new  and  orac- 
tical  ideals  which  in  turn  makes  for  sys- 
tematic and  practical  achievement. 
Keep  in  mind  the  following: 

1.   Be  master  of  your  subject  by — 
a.  A  thorough  preparation  on  the  song 
to  be  given. 


b.  A  clear  understanding  in  advance, 
of  just  your  method  of  procedure  in 
teaching  the  song. 

2.  Amplify  your  resources  by  apt  illus- 
trations and  explanations. 

3.  Be  possesed  of  the  truth  the  song 
teaches,  by  having  a  clear  concept  of  its 
word  meaning,  which  is  the  key  to  your 
successful  power  to  convey  it  to  others. 

4.  Cultivate  a  love  for  children  that 
when  you  come  before  them  the  over- 
powering desire  possesses  you  to  do 
them  some  good. 

5.  Be  forceful  in  directing  without  be- 
ing awkward  or  boisterous.  Don't 
scold,  but  have  an  unlimited  amount  of 
firmness  with  kindness.  Appoint  in  ad- 
vance some  capable  person  to  treat  this 
subject  using  these  suggestions  as  a 
basis.  Use  song  No.  255,  "Parting 
Hymn."  Beat  the  song  three  in  a  meas- 
ure, beginning  on  the  up  beat.  The 
words  and  music  are  both  suggestive  of 
quiet,  sympathetic  rendition.  The  words 
detached  from  the  music  would  make  a 
beautiful  closing  prayer,  but  augmented 
in  effect  by  its  attachment  to  music 
should  serve  a  splendid  purpose  in  arous- 
ing within  us,  the  real  spirit  of  prayer 
with  its  attendent  pleading  that  we  be 
taken  in  His  care  and  keeping  until  we 
meet  again.  "Bless  the  words  we  here 
have  spoken,  offered  prayer  and  cheer- 
full  strain;  If  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  we  pray 
Thee,  grant  we  all  may  meet  again,"  are 
most  suggestive  of  our  attitude  in  prayer. 

The  music  can  be  sung  in  two  parts 
if  desired,  but  throughout,  with  rare  var- 
iations, with  soft  sympathetic  tones. 

A  real  desire  to  bow  the  head  with 
closed_  eyes  should  possess  us  in  singing 
this  simple  but  beautiful   song. 

INSTRUCTIONS    ON    THE    STUDY 
OF  "ADAGIO" 

By  W.   Dahlhoff 

By  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

This  little  sixteen  measure  piece  is  ef- 
fective for  sacramental  music.  As  its 
title  suggests,  it  should  be  played  quite 
slowly.  It  is  an  excellent  study  for  prac- 
tice in  sustaining  one  voice  while  an- 
other voice  that  is  played  by  the  same 
hand  moves  quite  freely. 

A  careful  study  of  the  piece  will  be 
worth  while.  Note  that  there  are  four 
distinct  voices  which  we  will  call  so- 
prano, alto,  tenor  and  bass.  The  so- 
prano, with  stems  of  notes  pointing  up 
and  alto  with  stems  of  notes  pointing 
down   are   played  with   the   right   hand. 
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The  tenor,  with  stems  of  notes  pointing 
up  and  bass  with  stems  of  notes  pointing 
down  are  played  with  the  left  hand. 
Study  the  piece  as  follows  : 

1.  Play  the  soprano  by  itself  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Count  six  lightly  and 
evenly  to  each  measure  slightly  em- 
phasizing count  "one"  and  placing  a  little 
stress  on  count  "four."  Be  sure  to  de- 
termine beforehand  how  many  counts 
each  note  will  take  ,  and  also  observe 
carefully  those  notes  that  are  tied  into 
the  following  note. 

2.  Practice   alto   part   same   way. 

3.  Practice   tenor   part  same   way. 


4.  Practice  bass  part  same  way. 

5.  Practice  the  left  hand  alone,  being 
careful  to  sustain  the  notes  their  full 
value. 

6.  Practice    the    right    hand    alone. 

7.  Practice  both  hands   together. 

8.  Find  a  suitable  registration  for  the 
piece  by  playing  it  over  a  number  of 
times,  each  time  with  a  different  stop 
or  stop  combination.  In  the  repetitions 
change  the  tone  color  by  using  different 
stops. 

9.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  ex- 
pression. Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the 
right  knee  swell. 


Adagio 


W.  Dahlhoff 
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Librarians'  Department 

J,  Leo  Fairbanks,  chairman;  T.  Albert  Hooper 


"HOW   TO   TEACH   RELIGION" 
Geo.   H.   Betts 

Deseret    Book   Store,   price,   $1.50. 

This  book  is  worth  having  in  every 
Sunday  School  Library.  The  dedica- 
tion is  quite  significant:  "Dedicated  to 
those  who  have  in  their  keeping  the  re- 
ligious destiny  of  America — ." 

The  author  says,  "Children  can  be 
brought  to  a  realigious  character  and 
experience  through  nurture  and  train- 
ing in  religion.  This  .  book  undertakes 
to  deal  in  a  coincrete  and  practical 
way  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
religious  instruction.  The  plan  of  the 
text  is  simple.  First  comes  the  part 
the  teacher  must  play  in  training  the 
child  in  religion.  Then  the  spiritual 
changes  and  growth  to  be  effected  in 
the  child  are  set  forth  as  the  chief  ob- 
jective of  instruction.  Next  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  great  aims,  or  goals,  to  be 
striven  for  in  the  child's  expanding  re- 
ligious experience.  These  goals  are:  (1) 
fruitful  religious  knowledge;  (2)  right 
religious  attitude,  interests,  ideals,  feel- 
ings, loyalties;  (3)  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  and  these  attitudes  to  daily 
life  and  conduct. 

Following  the  discussion  of  aims  is 
the  question  of  just  what  subject  mat- 
ter to  choose  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  ends,  and  how  best  to  organize 
the  chosen  materail  for  instruction,  and 
•finally  how  most  effectively  to  present 
the  subject  matter  selected  to  make  it 
serve  its  purpose  in  stim;ulating  and 
guiding  the  spiritual  growth  of  chil- 
dren. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  .text 
book  for  teacher-training  classes,  stu- 
dents of  religious  education  and  for  pri- 
vate study  by  Church  school  teachers. 

Norman  Richardson  says  in  his  in- 
troduction: "The  teacher  of  religion 
needs  to  be  very  sure  of  himself  at  one 
point.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  answer 
affirmatively  the  question.  'Have  I  the 
prophetic  impulse  in  my  teaching?' 
Sooner  or  later  practical  difficulties 
will  come  'not  singly  but  by  battalions' 
and_  the  spirit  needs  to  be  fortified 
against    discouragement.      When    driven 


back  to  the  second  or  third  line  de- 
fense it  is  important  that  such  a  line 
really  exists;  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing the  spokesman  for  God  makes  the 
teacher  invulnerable,  and  unconquerable. 
"But  in  order  that  this  divine  im- 
pulse may  attain  its  greatest  strength 
and  find  the  most  direct,  articulate, 
and  effective  expression,  the  'teacher 
must  know  how  as  well  as  wrhat  to 
teach." 

"YOURSELF    AND    YOUR    HOUSE 
WONDERFUL" 

is  the  title  of  a  book  by  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber. 

This  is  a  title  that  will  appeal  to  the 
children,  and  the  contents  will  appeal 
in  even  a  greater  degree  than  the  title. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  acquaint 
the  children  with  the  marvelous  beau- 
ties of  the  human  body  and  the  proper 
care  of  its  many  interesting  depart- 
ments. 

The  style  is  very  entertaining  and  will 
not  O'nly  instruct  the  children,  but  will 
be  highly  interesting. 

The  chapter  headings  which  follow 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  matter  treated: 

1.  Your    Own    Little    House. 

2.  What  Goes  into  Your  House? 

3.  Where   Food  Goes. 

4.  Things    You    should    Know. 

5.  Your    Twin    Pumping    Dwarfs. 

6.  How  to  Air  Your   House. 

7.  The   Framework  O'f  Your  House. 

8.  Your   Pulleys    and    Ropes. 

'     9.  The   Outside   of   Your   House. 

10.  Being     Careful     for     the     Sake     of 
Others. 

11.  Your  Central  Office  and  Its  Stores. 

12.  How  to  Train  Body  and  Mind. 

13.  Good  and   Bad   Drinking   Habits. 

14.  About  Smoking  and  Chewing. 

15.  Plant,    Fish,    Bird    and  Animal   Ba- 
bies. 

16.  How  You   Came   Here, 

17.  How  You  Can  Grow  Rightly. 

18.  Your   Companions. 

Any  librarian  who  wishes  to  help  the 
young  people  understand  life  will  do 
well  to  add  this  book  to  the  library. 
A  reading  of  this  book  will  help  teach- 
ers in  their  approach  with  the  children 
in  their  classes.     Price,  $2.50. 


Parents'  Department 


Howard  R.  Driggs,  Chairman;  N.  T.  Porter,  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  E.  G.  Gawans,  Seymour  B. 
Young,  Charles  H.  Hart,  Hyrum  G.  Smith  and  George  N.  Child 


WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER 

So  move  that  each  step  goes  forward, 
So  step  that  each  move  adds  strength. 

A  Study  of  the  Ten.  Commandments 

By   N.   T.    Porter 

Division  II.     The  Fifth  Commandment 

"Honor  Thy  Father  and  Thy   Mother," 
etc.     (Ex.  20:12.) 

First  Sunday,   November  7,   1920 

Uiniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Sunday,  November  14,  1920 

As   Involving   Honor  of   Parents 

III.     Spiritual  Fitness 

As  Essential  To  That  Fitness 

Division  IV.     Soul  Building 

.Third,    Among    Other    Things — A    Mu- 
tuality or  Comradeship  Between  Par- 
ent and  Child 

Lesson  Topic 

Comradeship  as  Between  Parent  and 
ChUd 

Discussion 

Companionship  is  largely  a  matter  of 
reciprocity.  One  is  constrained  to  give 
sociability  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
striking  a  balance  with  what  is  received. 
Every  social  thrust  of  life  reaches  for 
the  great  equalizer  of  comradeship — a 
comradeship  in  return.  The  unanswered 
sympathetic  overtures  as  between  lives 
quickly  fade  and  die  and  their  burial 
place  is  marked  by  the  repelling  scars 
of   estrangement. 

Social  Bareness  in  the  Home 

In  no  human  relation  is  this  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  social  re- 
lation, or  lack  of  it,  as  between  parent 
and    child. 

If  parents  prefer  an  association 
with  others  to  that  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  take  every  opportunity  to 
show  that  preference,  even  that  bond 
of  fellowship  which  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture the  very  bond  of  bonds  must  sooner 
or  later  yield  to  the  strain. 

It  may  be  a  parent's  presumption  as 
to  the  unbreakable  strength  of  this 
bond    that    lulls    him    into    security    in 


defying  its  sensitiveness,  but,  if  so,  it  is 
the  delusion  of  a  mad  man's  dream. 

How  many — how  many  the  instances 
where  boys  and  girls  are  actually  starved 
into  the  necessity  of  going  out- — going 
somewhere — going  with  somebody — even 
anybody  if  it  needs  be,  to  satisfy  that 
God-given  craving  for   companionship! 

And  yet,  as  parents  we  go  on  and  on — 
totally  blind  to  our  own  aloofness;  with- 
out memory  as  to  the  slights  and  rebuffs 
we  have  given  the  lives  next  to  our  own; 
unconscious  that  again  and  again  we 
have  ignored  their  troubles, avoided  their 
interests  and  treated  their  pleasures  with 
contempt.  And  if  this  sightless  mask 
were  removed  and  we  could  see  our- 
selves as  by  our  children  we  are  seen, 
would  we  not  be  found  slinking  behind 
the  false  pretense  that  we  were  too  busy 
or  that  we  were  irritated  or  annoyed? 

The  Confessional 

And  yet  every  day  and  everywhere 
we  hear  confession  in  dispairing  mood 
that  this  girl  or  that  boy  is  past  any 
thing  we  can  do,  and  we  call  for  help — 
help  to  restore  the  wreckage  we  our- 
selves have  wrought. 

If  there  is  anything  more  tragic  than 
the  infidelity  of  offspring  it  is  the  pre- 
ceding infidelity  of  parent — an  infidelity 
that  has  both  invited  and  provoked  that 
lack  of  heed  of,  or  care  for  on  the  part 
of  the  child. 

Questionnaire 

1.  Does  living  together  under  the 
same  roof,  or,  boarding  and  lodging  at 
the_  same  place,  necessarily  imply  as- 
sociation? 

2.  What  characterizes   association? 

_  3.  Is  the  difference  between  associa- 
tion and  companionship  a  matter  of  de- 
gree or  does  it  involve  different  rela- 
tions? 

4.  Does  attending  carefully  to  the 
physical  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
child  necessarily  involve  association  with 
the   child? 

5.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  supplying 
the  mental  needs  of  offspring  without 
offering   companionship? 

6.  What  objection  to  providing  your 
children  with  other  companionship  than 
your  own?  For  example,  the  companion- 
ship of  good  books  and  good  associates. 

7.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  parent 
companionship  with  child  by  proxy?    Or 
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is  a   substitute  to  be  had  for  the  com- 
radeship  of   father   and   of  mother? 

8.  What  goes  to  prove  the  companion- 
ship of  father  and  mother  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptional form  or  kind  of  companion- 
ship? 

9.  Is  a  father  or  mother  who  is  not 
companionable  with  his  or  her  son  or 
daughter  a  normal  or  natural  parent? 

10.  Just  how  much  of  an  excuse  is  the 
"too  busy"   excuse? 

11.  What  is  there  in  the  common 
"alibi"  that  "I  can't  chum  with  my  chil- 
dren; it  takes  all  my  time  to  support 
them?" 

12.  What 'is  there  in  this  mad  attempt 
by  many  of  us  to  maintain  the  social 
caste  of  ourselves  and  family  at  any 
cost? 

13.  Might  it  not  be  better  for  our 
children  to  sit  with  us  dressed  in  coarse 
cloth  than  to  sit  without  us  clothed  in 
fine   linen? 

14.  Explain  why  the  pretentious  best 
of  us  appear  to  be  more  concerned  in 
the  wrappings  and  trappings  of  life  than 
we  do  in  life  itself. 

15.  Is  disparity  in  age  a  bar  to  real 
companionship? 

16.  Do  we  stoop  down  or  do  we  raise 
up  to  chum  with  our  children?  We  re- 
fer to  the  posture  of  the  soul,  not  the 
body. 

17.  What  is  the  real  significance  of 
that  sublime  caution,  "Unless  you  be- 
come as  a  little  child?"  etc. 

18.  Is  it  not  often  that  we  see  more 
clearly  through   the  eyes  of  youth? 

19.  Is  there  any  soul  battery  more 
powerful  than  that  of  dynamic  youth? 
Is  there  any  touch  more  thrilling?  Is 
there  any  stage  of  life  more  inspiring? 
Is  there  any  companionship  more  neces- 
sary to  the  well  being  of  the  parent's 
own  soul? 

20.  Are  we  not  each  of  us  more  or 
less  blind  and  dumb  to  this  nearest  and 
most  enriching  thing  about  us — off- 
spring comradeship? 

21.  Would  not  the  best  sermon  on  this 
matter  be  had  by  each  of  us  checking 
out  one  single  day  of  our  lives,  or  even 
a  single  week,  and  astound  ourselves 
with  the  disclosure  that  we  have  need  to 
call  in  a  friend  and  ask  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  own   children? 

Sunday,  November  21,  1920 
Companionship.    (Continued.) 
Lesson  Topic 

The  Companionship  of  Partnership 
General  Discussion 


The  mutualities  of  our  lives  find  an 
every-day  test  in  our  material  gains  and 
needs.  Business  partnership  is  as  nor- 
mal and  natural  as  it  is  necessary.  In- 
terests in  common  are  the  moving  cause 
of  such  partnerships.  Yet  at  our  fire- 
sides where  lives  are  most  closely  set 
and  where  needs  are  more  nearly  done, 
a  real  working  partnership  may  be  a 
thing  unknown. 

How  many  the  homes  where  chil- 
dren, in  the  business  sense,  are  but 
directed    servants    or    mere    wards! 

How  many  the  family  groups  where 
co-operation  for  material  ends  is  a  plan 
not  yet  conceived.  And  yet,  it  is  a  little — 
little  tot,  indeed,  who  cannot  add  some- 
thing to  his  own  and  to  the  family  store. 

The  right  of  a  child  to  partnership 
accrues  at  an  early  age.  As  soon  as  he 
can  balance  himself  on  his  feet,  as  soon 
as  he  has  the  power  of  self-direction  and 
control  he  is  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  family  firm.  Yet  how  many  children, 
as  they  take  the  first  step,  are  made  as- 
sistant housekeepers  or  caretakers  in  the 
home  and  are  treated  with  an  interest 
and  a  consideration  such  as  attaches  to 
this   position. 

Are  we  aware,  parents,  that  in  busi- 
ness partnerships  such  as  we  may  and 
should  form  with  our  children,  are  built 
the  footings  which  support  the  whole 
structure    of   comradeship? 

Material  welfare  is  but  the  express- 
ion of  social  welfare;  social  welfare  is 
but  the  expression  of  comradeship;  and 
comradeshio  in  turn  but  the  natural  God- 
given  expression  of  the  progressive  soul 
itself.  For  the  glory  of  the  human  is 
his  humanity,  and  through  it  he  reaches 
u"  and  up  to  the  divine. 

Questionnaire 

1.  As  between  parent  and  child  is  not 
a  business  partnership  the  natural  se- 
quence of  a  social  comradeship,  or  vice 
versa?  Explain  how  one  relation  in- 
duces the  other. 

2.  Fundamentally,  what  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  talking  with  your  chil- 
dren and  talking  to   your   children? 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
business  dealing  with  your  children  and 
business  dealing  for  your  children? 

4.  Which  of  these  plans  or  methods 
is  preferable  from  the  side  of  material 
gain  alone? 

5.  Contrast  the  two  methods  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  child  himself.  Upon 
the  parent. 

6.  Is  there  any  burden  lighter  than  a 
shared  burden? 

7.  Is  there  any  effort  more  potent  than 
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a  joint  effort?    What  work  can  promise 
more    than   team   work? 

8.  What  can  incite  more  effort  or 
more  pains  than  responsibility? 

9.  What  can  stimulate  honor  more 
than    tru3t? 

10.  What  can  inspire  more  love  than 
mutuality? 

llv  What  can  wreck  a  human  soul 
more  quickly  than  the  absence  of  these? 

12.  What  are  we,  each  of  us,  doing 
with   the   lives   next  to   our   own? 

Sunday,  November  28,  1920 

Companionship   (Continued) 

Lesson  Topic 

Social  Poisons  in  the  Home 

This  challenge  to  our  honor  (through 
comradeship)  of  the  lives  about  us  does 
not  end  with  the  "too  busjr"  and  with 
the  "much  occupied"  father  and  mother; 
it  runs  also  to  the  parent  with  acid 
mental  touch  or  with  disposition  gone 
sour. 

The  Acid  Home 

How  many  the  homes  the  atmosphere 
of  which  family  reeks  with  the  gossip 
of  suspicion,  of  imputation,  of  slander, 
and  of  a  general  blackmail  of  human 
kind?. 

How  many  the  hearthstones,  could 
they  speak,  would  tell  of  the  daily  cre- 
mations of  faith  and  trust  in  one's  fel- 
lowman?  And  yet  the  home  is  thought 
to  be  the  temple  of  human  integrity — 
the  very  sanctuary  in  which  the  idols 
of  human  honesty,  human  fidelity  and 
human  love  are  set. 

The  mad  folly  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  fouls  the  fireside  with  such  libel- 
ous fumes  is  equalled  only  by  the  curse 
it  brings.  For  mad  indeed  is  he  who 
wrecks  the  honor  of  all  about  him  and 
hopes  _  to  save  his  own.  Unbridled 
suspicion  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth.  It 
sinks  its  roots  inwardly  to  alarming 
depths  and  outwardly  it  reaches  every- 
where with  acrid  touch.  Set  it  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  home  hid  from  the  public 
light  and  with  astounding  pace  it  chills 
^"d  poisons  the  sweetest  and  most 
God-hke    of    human    passion— love. 

The  House  of  Deceit 

How  many  the  homes  where  "we 
put  it  over  on  him,"  is  the  gleeful  rem- 
miscence  of  the  hour.  Where  exploits 
of   deceit   m    cloaks    of   "make    believe" 


and  "fake"  and  'bluff"  are  among  the 
daily  heroics.  Where  trickery  and  sharp 
practice  are  flaunted  as  the  great  games 
of  life.  Where  open  honesty  and  frank- 
ness are  looked  upon  as  attributes  of 
the  feeble  mind.  Where  to  seem  to  do 
what  you  do  not,  or,  intend  to  do  what 
they  think  not,  or,  appear  to  be  what 
you  are  not  marks  you  as  sort  of  a  su- 
perman. 

If  soul  genuineness  is  to  be  destroyed 
and  plain  honesty  driven  off  the  earth 
the  simulating  creed  referred  to  must 
go  a  long  way  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  yet  we  find  just  this  thing  (to 
a  greater  or  less  degree)  approved  or 
assented  to  or  winked  at  or  passed 
with  silent  praise  by  the  parent  censor  in 
the  family  group.  And  in  many  cases 
what  is  infinitely  worse  the  parent  15 
observed  by  his  children  to  have  made 
good  his  approval  of  this  creed  of  hy- 
pocrisy by  his   own  acts. 

Questionnaire 

_  1.  What  are  the  virtues  of  a  disposi- 
tion that  can  be  said  to  have  a  just  claim 
on  companionship? 

2.  Are  dispositions  born  or  made  or 
both? 

3._  What  does  the  expression  "dis- 
position  gone    sour"    suggest    to   you? 

4.  What  is  the  real  leaven  of  the  so- 
cial life  at  the  fireside? 

5.  Are  there  rules  for  mind  diet  cor- 
responding to  the  rules  for  food  diet? 

6.  As  trustees  of  the  soul  estate  are 
we  not  charged  with  the  same  duty  as  in 
our  stewardship   of  the   physical   estate. 

7.  Is  the  drug  or  poison  that  breaks 
down  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  body  a 
thing  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  poison 
of  act,  word,  and  thought  which  breaks 
down  the  tissues  of  human  confidence 
m  the  delicate  and  vital  membrane  of 
trust  which  enfolds  the  very  framework 
of  the  soul? 

8.  What  can  be  the  moral  platform 
of  one  who  hopes  to  succeed  by  deceiv- 
ing another?  Or  who  hopes  to  build 
from  the  dissapointment  or  loss  of  an- 
other? 

9.  Is  the  world  of  business  so  framed 
that  successful  bargaining  implies  a  loss 
to  one  of  the  two  parties  to  the  trans- 
action? 

_  10.  Is  there  not  the  same  mutuality 
in  business  transactions  as  in  social  ?nd 
moral  exchanges? 

11.  Is  there  a  place  for  trickery  in 
any  one  of  the  normal  relations  or  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man? 
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12.  Is  there  any  way  of  measuring 
the  effects  upon  one  who  sits  day  after 
day  in  a  group  the  natural  leadership 
otf  which  indulges  frequently  or  even 
occasionally  in  a  spread  of  his  exploits 
in   deceit? 

13.  Can  we  say  that  the  young  mind 
is   not    discriminating? 

14.  If  discriminating  what  must  it  reg- 


ister in  the  way  of  respect  for  the  trick- 
ster and  simulator? 

15.  If  not  discriminating  what  must  be 
the  youth's  pride  in  doing  or  seeking  to 
do  likewise? 

16.  In  general,  with  what  is  a  parent 
charged,  in  honor  to  the  lives  aback, 
in  building  and  maintaining  the  spirit 
estate  of  the  lives  next  ahead? 


Theological  Department 


Chairman;  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.  and  Robert  L.  J  add 


Second  Year— Old  Te^ament 
Studies 

First   Sunday,   December   5,   1920 

The  Return  to  Jerusalem 

'  "Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  II, 
chapters  29-32;  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Hag- 
gai. 

Aim:  God's  promises  are  always  ful- 
filled. 

I.  The  Decree  of  Cyrus. 

1.  To  return  to  Jerusalem. 

a.   To  build  a  house  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The    number   returning.  - 

3.  SomiC  remain  in  Babylon. 

a.    Give  reasons  for  such  action. 

4.  Those   returning  find    Samaritans, 
a.    Who    were    they    and    what    was 

their    relation   to    the    Jews? 

5.  People    returned    sinful. 

a.    Ezra   calls  them  to  repentance. 

II.  Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem. 

1.  The   work   of   rebuilding  begins. 

2.  Troubles   encountered. 

a.  Outside  influences. 

b.  Taxes   and   tributes. 

3.  Nehemiah  made  Governor, 
a.    Account  for  his  rise. 

4.  The    people   fail   to    obey  the   Sab- 
bath. 

a.    The  attitude  of  Nehemiah. 

III.  The  return   of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah. 

1.  Prophets  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Their  prophecies. 

a.    Application    to    present    times. 

Second  Sunday,  Decemiber  12,  1920 

Esther 

"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  II, 
chapters  33-34;  Book  of  Esther. 

This  beautiful  old  story  of  ancient 
times  with  its  clear  picture  of  life  among 


the  people  remaining  in  Babylon  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  needs  no  out- 
Hnging.  It  seems  very  fitting  for  one 
of  the  closing  lessons  of  this  work. 

We  would  suggest  a  previous  assign- 
ment of  this  lesson  to  a  good  story- 
teller. 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 

This  Sunday  should  be  used  to  round 
out  your  work  for  the  year  and  prepare 
your  class  for  its  passing  on  to  the 
next  year's  work. 

If  you  are  not  to  teach  the  advanc- 
ing class  from  the  Second  Intermedi- 
ate department  which  becomes  the  First 
Year  Theological  department  get  in 
touch  with  the  teachers  coming  into 
the  theological  department  and  assist 
them  in  getting  the  class  and  work  or- 
ganized at  once. 

Fourth  Sunday,   December  26,  1920 

Christmas  Exercises. 

Advanced  Theological 

Text:  "A  New  Witness  for  God" 
Vol.   II    Roberts. 

First   Sunday,    December   5,    1920 

Lesson  XXV.  American  Antiquities 

Chapter    XXVI    of    text 

I.  What  the    Book   of   Mormon    reqares 

of  America. 

1.  The  different  civilizations. 

2.  The  possibility  of  filling  these  re- 
quirements, 

II.  Evidence    of    ancient    civilizations    in 
America. 

III.  Chief   centers    of   ancient   American 
civilization. 


I 


ST.   PAUL 


Alonso    Cano 


Saint  Paul 

(Suggestions  for  Picture  Study   by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks) 

This  picture  of  St.  Paul  was  painted  by  a  Spaniard  named 
Alonso  Cano  who  lived  at  a  time  the  Catholic  Church  held  such 
wonderful  control  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  state.  At  that 
time  painting  flourished  as  an  aid  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people.  Latin  which  was  a  dead  language  and  understood  by 
very  few  was  the  language  in  which  the  church  service  was  con- 
ducted. Pictures  were  used  to  help  tell  the  religious  history  or 
story  and  were  appreciated  by  the  congregations.  We  are  glad 
the  church  patronized  art  because  it  has  certainly  enriched  the 
^yorld  and  has  given  us,  after  many  centuries,  a  sacred  and  beau- 
tiful heritage. 

This  painting  was  made  at  the  time  the  church  tried  to  appeal 
to  the  people's  feeling  of  mystery  and  the  influence  may  be  no- 
ticed even  in  the  picture.  Perhaps  the  artist  desired  to  show  St. 
Paul's  confidence  and  strength  by  illustrating  part  of  verse  4 
Psalm  XXIII  which  says,  'T  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with 
me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comlfort  me."  This  kind  of  staff 
is  also  a  symbol  employed  in  the  Catholic  service. 

What  significance  has  the  book? 

What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  for  representing  St.  Paul 
as  an  old  man  ? 

Does  this  picture  express  your  idea  of  St.  Paul?  What  is 
your  idea  of  him?  How  would  you  represent  him  if  you  were 
an  artist? 

This  is  one  of  the  great  functions  of  picture  study.  It  stim- 
ulates the  imagination. 

Assume  the  pose  of  Cano's  St.  Paul.  How  do  you  like  the 
drapery  ? 


ELIJAH    FED   BY  THE   RAVENS 


Elijah  Fed  by  the  Ravens 

(Sug-gestions  for  Picture  Study  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks) 

This  picture  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  story  it  attempts 
to  explain.  Details  of  the  story  will  suggest  questions  that  might 
be  asked  to  make  plain  or  impressive  the  particular  phase  of  the 
subject. 

The  brook  where  Elijah  sought  refuge  seems  very  well 
wooded  so  that  it  furnished  protection,  seclusion  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  How  could  there  be  so  much  vegetation  in 
the  desert  country  where  Elijah  lived? 

Has  the  artist  told  the  story  well?  Do  the  ravens  seem 
guided  by  their  own  instinct  or  by  some  other  power?  Without 
fear  of  man  they  approach  the  prophet  who,  with  outstretched 
hand,  takes  the  morsels  brought  by  the  birds. 

Ordinarily  a  raven  is  what  kind  of  bird?  Usually  where 
does  it  get  its  food?    Do  these  birds  seem  well  fed? 

What  kind  of  country  does  the  artist  suggest? 

Why  did  Elijah  wear  long  flowing  clothes?  What  kind  of 
head  dress  does  he  wear? 

Why  did  the  prophet  wear  long  hair  and  beard? 

Was  the  prophet  enabled  by  divine  aid  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  his  mission? 
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1.  Central    America.   ■ 
a.  Copan. 

2.  Mexico. 
3..  Pertl. 

a.  Palenque. 
IV.    Writers. 

1.  Nadaillac. 

2.  Baldwin. 

3.  Stephens, 

4.  Bancroft. 

5.  Brinton. 

6.  Others. 

Second  Sunday,  December  12,  1920 

Lesson   XXVI.  Antiquity  of  American 
Ruins 

Chapter    XXVII    of    text. 

I.  Method  of  determining  dates. 

1.  Trees,  tools,  ruins. 

2.  Guesses  and  estimates. 


II.  Successive  civilizations. 

1.   How  determined. 

III.  Peruvian  Antiquities. 

1.  Their  extent. 

2.  Contrast  with  northern  ruins. 

IV.  The  Mound  Builders. 

1.  Kinds  of  mounds. 

2.  Regions  of  mounds. 

V.  Summary. 

Third  Sunday,  Deceniber  19,  1920 

Note:  The  last  two  chapters  in  V  d- 
ume  II  of  the  "A  New  Witness  for 
God,"  deal  with  Indian  traditions.  It 
is  suggested  that  all  students  of  the  ad- 
vanced Theological  read  these  two  chap- 
ters carefully,  and  finish  the  Volume 
with  December. 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  26,  1920 

Christmas  Exercises 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G,  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper  tmd  Alfred  C.  Rees 

Second   Year  — Book   of    Mormon  Second  Sunday,  December  12,  1920 


Suggestions  by  A.   C.  Rees 
First   Sunday,   December   5,   1920 

"The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon" 
(Reynolds.)  Chapters  42  and  43;  Nephi, 
9-14. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderfully  dra- 
matic scene  as  Christ,  the  Redeemer, 
spoke  from  out  the  darkness  to  the  ter- 
rorized Nephites.  Describe  the  scene  to 
the  class.  Then,  when  you  feel  that 
they  have  appreciated  the  settings,  give 
to  them  the  message  which  Christ  de- 
livered with  such  power.  Describe  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Nephites  during  the 
dark  hours  and  then  their  feelings  after 
the  removal  of  the  intense  blackness. 
Let  the  class  locate  the  Land  Boun- 
tiful, where  the   High   Priests  gathered. 

The  members  of  the  class  should,  by 
previous  assignment,  give  the  story  of 
Christ's  personal  visit  to  the  Nephites 
and  the  incidents  connected  therewith. 
Bring  out  clearly  how  much  more  clear 
Christ's  teachings  were  to  the  Nephites 
than  to  the  Jews.  Show  this  by  compar- 
ison of  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible 
and   Book  of  Mormon. 


'T'he  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon" 
(Reynolds).  Chapters  44  and  45;  III 
Nephi,   Chapters   15-17. 

A  goodly  portion  of  this  lesson  can 
be  profitably  spent  in  explaining  with 
some  degree  of  definiteness  Jesus'  refer- 
ences to  the  "other  sheep."  As  a  word 
of  warning,  it  might  be  suggested  that  ' 
the  teachers  should  not  attempt  to  lo- 
cate or  describe  the  place  where  the  lost 
tribes  may  be.  It  will  prove  not  only 
fruitless  but  possibly  misleading,  but  this 
fact  should  be  emphasized — that  Jesus 
declared  specifically  His  intention  to 
visit  them,  which  in  itself  is  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  lost  tribes  some- 
where, as  a  body. 

By  previous  assignment,  nave  the  class 
give  some  of  the  important  prophecies 
made_  by  the  Savior  to  the  Nephites, 
especialy  those  having  bearing  on  our 
own  day,  as  recorded  in  today's  lesson. 
Then  call  attention  to  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment, today,  of  miany  of  these  prophecies 
and  of  the  predictions  tha,t  refer  to  the 
future  and  are  yet  to  be  carried  out. 

No  incident  is  more  affecting  than 
the  one  where  Christ  heals  the  afflicted, 
whom  He  has  asked  to  gather  for  that 
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purpose.  But  what  ranks  as  probably 
the  most  inspiring  scene  in  all  sacred 
history,  is  the  gathering  of  the  little 
children  around  Him,  whom  He  blesses 
and  who  are  ministered  to  by  angels. 
Have  some  member  read  the  blessing 
which  Christ  gave  the  little  ones  and 
the  prayer  He  offers  up  in  their  be- 
half. 

This  chapter  should  be  marked  by  the 
class  for  their  occasional  reading.  Ask 
them  to  refer  to  it  often,  on  account  of 
its   extreme   beauty  and   loftiness. 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 

"The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon" 
(Reynolds).  Chapters  46  and  47;  III 
Nephi,  Chapter  18. 

Explain  the  treatment  of  the  Sacra- 
ment as  given  by  Christ,  His  purpose, 
who  may  partake,  how  it  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. The  setting  apart  of  the 
apostles  'is  also  explained  in  the  last  par- 
agraph of  Lesson  46.  Dwell  upon  this 
formal  action  in  the  Church. 

Chapter  47  contains  the  assignment  of 
His  ministry,  bringing  out  the  confer- 
ring of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apos- 
tles, the  scene  of  purification,  the  re- 
cital of  the  world's  happenings,  even  to 
the  end  of  time." 

By  previous  assignment,  have  the 
members  give  these  impressing  facts. 
The  reading  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
pressive paragraphs  should  prove  inspir- 
ing. 

As  a  conclusion  of  the  year's  work  give 

a    short    recital    of    such    happenings    in 

the  establishment  of  the  Church  as — the 

temporary    fidelity    of    the    people,    the 

»  growth    of   wickedness,    the    annihilation 


of  the  iNephites.  Lastly  explain  the  final 
writings  of  IVpormon  and  Moroni,  the 
placing  of  these  sacred  records  in  a 
place  of  safety,  to  come  forth  in  the 
time  of  the  Lord. 

If  time  permits,  have  the  members 
express  themselves  ifreely  regarding 
their  impressions  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon amd  the  influence  that  it  has  had 
upon  their  faith  in  the  Gospel. 

^     Fourth  Sunday,  December  26,  1920 

Uniform  Christmas  exercises. 

Fourth  Year— "What  Jesus 
Taught" 

LESSONS  FOR  DECEMBER 

Text  Book:  "What  Jesus  Taught,"  by 
U.  J.   P.   Widtsoe. 

First   Sunday,   December  5,   1920 

Lesson   36.   The   Place    Called   Paradise 

Lesson  37.    Other   Sheep 

Second  Sunday,  December  12,  1920 

Lesson  38.  Our  Advocate  With  the 
Father 

Lesson  39.  The  Livini^  Christ 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 

Lesson  40.  A  Religion  Worth  While 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  26,  1920 

Christmas   Exercises 
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Officers,  Teachers  and  Parents  of  the  Magna  Ward  Sunday  School,  Pioneer  Stake, 
May  9,  1920.     Wm.  T.  Harkness,   Superintendent;   O.  R.  Taylor,   First  Assistant; 

N.  V.  Wardell,  Second  Assistant. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department 

George  Af.  Ccmnon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows,  John  W.  Walker 


Second  Year — Young  Folks* 
Bible  Stories 

Outlines  by  Wm.  A.  Morton 

First  Sunday,   December  5,    1920 

Lesson  37.  How  Naaman  the  Leper 
was  Healed 

Text:   Kings  5:1-16. 

"Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so 
shall  ye  be  established;  believe  his  proph- 
ets, so  shall  ye  prosper."  (2  Chronicles 
20:20.) 

L  Naaman  the  leper. 

1.  Naaman,  a  general  In  the   Syrian 
army. 

2.  His   great   success   in  battle. 

3.  His  terrible  affliction. 

II.  The  slave  girl  from  Samaria. 

1.  The  little  girl's  sympathy  for  her 
master. 

2.  Her  strong  faith  in  God,  and  in 
His  Prophet. 

3.  She  tells  her  mistress  about 
Elisha. 

III.  Naaman  goes  to  Samaria. 

1,  The  king  sends  Naaman  to  Sa- 
maria. 

2.  Action  of  the  king  of  Israel. 

IV.  Elisha's  advice  to  Naaman. 

1.  The  prophet's  counsel  to  Naaman. 

2.  Naaman  scorns  the  advice  of  the 
prophet. 

3.  He  repents  of  his  hasty  decision. 

4.  Naaman  obeys  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord's  servant  and  is  cured  for  his 
leprosy. 

Questions.  Who  was  Naaman?  What 
great  trouble  had  come  to  him?  What 
prompted  Naaman  to  go  to  Samaria? 
What  erroneous  belief  did  the  king  of 
Syria  entertain  concerning  the  king  of 
Israel?  What  did  the  king  of  Israel  do 
when  he  had  read  the  letter  of  the  king 
of  Syria?  What  message  did  Elisha 
send  to  the  king  of  Israel?  What  did 
Elisha  tell  Naaman  to  do?  What  did 
Naaman  say  when  he  heard  the  prophet's 
message?  What  led  Naaman  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  prophet?  What  was 
the  result?  Tell  of  some  of  the  bless- 
ings that  have  come  to  people  in  these 
days  through  the  Lord's  latter-day  proph- 
et, Joseph  Smith. 


Second  Sunday,  December  12,  1920 

Lesson  38.  Daniel  and  His  Friends 

Text:  Daniel  1. 

"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord.  *  *  * 
That  inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh 
wine  or  strong  drink  among  you,  be- 
hold it  is  not  good,  neither  meet  in  the 
sight  of  your  Father,  only  in  assembling 
yourselves  together  to  offer  up  your  sac- 
raments before  him. 

"And,  behold,  this  should  be  wine, 
yea,  pure  wine  of  the  grape  of  the  vine, 
of  your  own  make. 

"And  again,  strong  drinks  are  not  for 
the  belly,  but  for  the  washing  of  your 
bodies. 

"And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the 
body,  neither  for  the  belly,  and  is  not 
good  for  man,  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises 
and  all  sick  cattle,  to  be  used  with  judg- 
ment and  skill."  (Doc.  and  Cov.  89:5-8.) 

I.  Nebuchadnezzar  makes  war  on  Tudah. 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  at- 
tack Jerusalem. 

2.  The  city  is  taken. 

3.  The   temple  robbed   of  its  sacred 
vessels. 

4.  Many    princes    and    nobles    taken 
captive. 

II.  Daniel  and  his  friends. 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar's    instructions     to 
his  chief  prince. 

2.  Daniel      and     three      companions 
chosen. 

3.  New   names  given   to   Daniel  and 
his  companions. 

III.  Daniel   and  his   companions   decline 
the  king's  food. 

1.  Meat  and  wine   served  to  Daniel 
and  his  friends. 

2.  The  young  Jews  decline  the  king's 
food. 

3.  Daniel's  suggestion. 

4.  Daniel's  request  granted.^ 

5.  Daniel   and   his   companions   hon- 
ored. 

Questions.  Who  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar? What  did  he  do  after  he  had  cap- 
tured Jerusalem?  What  instructions  did 
he  give  his  chief  prince  concerning  the 
care  of  Daniel  and  his  three  compan- 
ions? Why  did  Daniel  and  his  friends 
decline  the  king's  food?  What  sug- 
gestion did  Daniel  make?  What  was  the 
result  of  the  test?  How  were  Daniel 
and  his  friends  honored?     What  is  the 
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Word  of  Wisdom?  In  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom what  has  the  Lord  forbidden  us  to 
use?  What  promises  has  the  Lord  made 
to  those  who  faithfully  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom? 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 
Lesson  39.  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions 

Text:  Daniel  6. 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  tlirough  the  val- 
ley of_  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil;  for  thou  art  with  me;  thv  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  (Psalms 
23 :4.) 

I.  King   Darius    and    his   rulers. 

1.  The  Persian  empire  established. 

2.  Daniel  the  chief  ruler  in  the  em- 
pire. 

3.  Secret  of  Daniel's  success  in  life. 

II.  The  nobles   conspire  against  Daniel. 

1.  Daniel's    daily    custom. 

2.  Why  he  prayed  with  his  face 
turned  toward  Jerusalem, 

3.  Conspiracy  of  the  rulers. 

4.  The  king's  decree. 

5.  Daniel  unmoved, 

III.  Daniel   in    the    den    of   lions. 

1.  Daniel  disregards  the  decree  of 
the  king. 

2.  He  continues  to  pray. 

3.  Daniel  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 

IV.  The  Lord  delivers  His  servant. 

1.  King    Darius    goes    to    the    lions' 
den.    (See  picture  Sept.  J.  I.) 
2.  His  call  to  Daniel;  the  answer. 

3.  The  king  acknowledges  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  preservation  of 
Daniel's  life. 

4.  The  king's  second  decree. 

V.  Daniel's  remarkable  prophecy. 

1.  Daniel's  prophecy  concerning  the 
kingdom. 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the  prophecy. 
Questions.      What    was    the    name    of 

the  empire  over  which  Darius  ruled? 
What  position  in  the  kingdom  did  Dan- 
iel occupy?  What  had  enabled  Daniel 
to  attain  this  high  office?  Why  did 
the  nobles  conspire  against  Daniel?  How 
did  Daniel  show  his  gratitude  to  God? 
Why  did  Daniel  pray  with  his  face  to- 
ward Jerusalem?  What  was  the  decree 
that  King  Darius  signed?  What  do 
you  know  concerning  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians?  Why  did  Daniel 
disregard  the  king's  decree?  What  hap- 
pened to  Daniel?  How  was  his  life 
preserved?  What  effect  did  this  have  on 
King  Darius?  What  may  we  learn  from 
this   lesson? 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  26,  1920 
Christmas  Exercises 


Fourth   Year — Ancient   Apo^les 

LESSONS  FOR   DECEMBER 

First  Sunday,  December  5,  1920 

Lesson   26.    Two    Years   in   Prison 

Reference:    Acts  24:25:26. 

Aim:  An  assurance  of  the  truth,  and 
a  clear  conscience  make  a  man  fearless 
and  give  him  peace  even  in  affliction  and 
persecution. 

I.  Paul  Before  Felix. 

1.  Ananias   and   Elders. 

2.  Falsely  accused. 

3.  Paul's  defense. 

a.  A   clear  conscience. 

b.  His  testimony. 

4.  Before    Felix  and   Druscilla. 
a.   Paul  condemns  sin. 

II.  Paul  Before  Festus. 

1.  Change  in  governorship. 

2.  A  wicked  attempt  to  lay  plot. 

3.  Charges   and   denial. 

4.  Appeal  to   Caesar. 
a.   Reason. 

III.  Paul  Before  Agrippa. 

1.  Circumstances  leading  to. 

2.  A    royal    assembly. 

3.  An  impressive  address. 

a.  An    interruption. 

b.  Almost  persuaded. 

4.  Agrippa's    decision. 
Application:     Strive  to  be  on  the  right 

side  of  every  question.  A  testimony 
comes  by  right  living;  a  clear  conscience, 
by  doing  what  one  believes  to  be  right. 

Notes 

"During  the  governorship  of  Felix  he 
ordered  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Jews 
living  in  Syria.  Why  Paul  was  allowed 
to  escape  we  do  not  know  except  that 
God  had  further  work  for  him.  Felix 
was  hated  for  his  massacre  and  other 
crimes  and  could  no  longer  be  trusted 
as  a  governor;  so  he  was  recalled  by 
the  emperor  of  Rome." 

"The  _  place  of  the  meeting  of  Paul 
with  King  Agrippa  was  not  the  court 
room  containing  the  judgment  seat  but 
a  drawing  room  in  the  palace.  The  oc- 
casion was  one  of  grand  display  for 
Festus  and  his  noted  guest.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
chief  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Caesarea.  We  can  imagine 
the_  scene.  Festus  and  his  officers  wore 
their  bright  scarlet  military  cloaks.  For 
tho  royal  personages  there  were  gilded 
chairs  behind  which  stood  the  lictars 
and  body  guard  with  .  their  military 
arms.'.'    Weed's  "Life  of  Paul." 
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Second   Sunday,    December   12,    1920 
Lesson  37.    The  Voyage  to  Rome 

Reference:    Acts  27,  28:1-15. 

Aim:  The  inspiration  of  God  gives 
power,  supreme  judgment,  and  divine 
peace. 

I.  Paul  and  the   Captain. 

1.  In  Julius'   charge. 

2.  Wins  captain's  respect. 
a.  How. 

II.  The   Beginning  of  the  Voyage. 

1.  Paul's  companions. 

2.  Out   from    Caesarea. 

3.  At   Sidon. 

4.  From  Sidon  to  "The  Fair  Havens." 

III.  Paul  Gives  Warning. 

1.  By  ins'piration. 

2.  Fair  weather   seems  to  make   Paul 
in  error. 

3.  The  storm. 

a.  Its    intensity. 

IV.  Shipwrecked. 

1.  The   tempestuous   storm. 
a.  All  in  despair  but  one. 

2.  A  prophecy,  i 

3.  Sailors  attempt   to   escape.  / 

4.  f^omfort  and  food.  ' 

V.  On  the  Island  of  Mfelita. 

1.  Power  of  God  manifested.  ! 
a.  Efect  upon  natives.  | 

2.  The  Gospel  preached.  ; 

3.  The  farewell. 

Application:  What  kind  of  life  must 
one  live  in  order  to  receive  inspiration 
from  God?  Specify  deeds  applicable  to 
daily  life  of  class. 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 

Lesson  38.    The  World  Enriched  by  a 
Prisoner  Chained 

Reference:  Acts  28:11-31.  Philippians, 
Philemoin,   Colossians,    Ephesians. 

Aim:  By  injustice  and  sin,  men  may 
hinder  God's  work  for  a  time,  but  He 
will  eventually  overrule  even  men's  acts 
to  accomplish  His  purposes. 

Discouragement  sometimes  follows  the 
performance  of  duty,  but  that  is  because 
one  cannot  foresee  the  harvest  from  the 
seeds  duty  has  sown. 

I.  From    Melita    to    Rome. 

1.  The    "Castor    and    Pollux"— "Twin 
Brothers." 

2.  At  Puteoli— 180  miles  north  from 
Rheguim, 

a.  Met  Brethren. 

b.  A_  Sabbath  with   the   saints. 

c.  Kindness  of  Julius, 

II.  On  the  Road  to  Rome. 

1.  Met  by  friends  and  saints. 


a.  At    Apii    Forum — 41    miles    from 
Rome. 

b.  At     "Three     Taverns"— 30    miles 
from  Rome. 

c.  Effect  upon  Paul. 

III.  Paul  a  Missionary  in  Chains. 

1.  Delivered  to  captain  of  guard. 

a.   Permitted  to  dwell  by  himself. 

2.  Chained  to  a  soldier  each  day. 

a.  Gospel    spread   among  soldiers. 

3.  Preaches   to  Jews  in   Rome. 
.    4.  Letters  to  the  Churches. 

a.  Now  read  by  all  the  world. 

IV.  Imprisonment   and   Death. 

1.  Probable   visit   to    Churches. 

2.  Imprisonment. 

a.  At  time  of  Nero. 

3.  His  death. 

Application:  (1)  Better  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  do  wrong.  (2)  False  ac- 
cusations cannot  injure  character.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  over- 
thrown or  given  to  another  people. 


Notes 

i 

"An  unfavorable  breeze  directed  the 
course  of  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was 
sailing,  to  Rhegium,  a  city  whose  imag- 
ined protectors  were  the  gods  after 
whom  the  ship  was  named.  Paul  sailed 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  then  as  now 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
earthly  scenes.  Vesuvius  as  quiet  as  the 
day  was  calm,  was  decked  with  its 
vines  of  green.  No  one  thought  of  the 
hidden,  fires  beneath  it  that  would  soon 
destroy  the  fair  but  wicked  cities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  at  its  base. 
Little  did  Paul  or  the  wife  of  Felix, 
who  had  so  lately  met  in  Caesarea,  think 
that  she  and  her  child  would  perish  to- 
gether in  the  awful  catastrophe." 

"The  Appian  Way  was  the  great  road 
leading  to  Rome.  Along  it  Paul  walked, 
an  old  man,  a  prisoner  led  by  a  chain, 
shattered  by  years  of  labor  and  suf- 
fering, just  escaped  from  shipwreck,  not 
knowing  what  trials  of  body  and  spirit 
he  had  to  endure.  Paul  entered  Rome 
in  March  A.  D.  61." 

"It  was  on  the  19th  day  of  July  A. 
D.  64,  that  a  terrible  fire  broke  out 
in  Rome.  It  raged  six  days  and  seven 
nights,  destroying  temples  and  palaces 
and  homes  of  every  kind  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  who  had  to  seek  shelter  even 
in  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Nero  himself  set  fire  to 
the  city.  Acting  the  part  of  a  buf- 
foon, he  played  upon  a  musical  instru- 
ment while  the  city  was  burning;  care- 
less of  the  terrror  he  beheld,  and   deaf 
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to  the  shrieks  of  his  wretched  people. 
He  charged  innocent  Christians  with 
the  burning  of  Rome.  Then  followed 
most  bitter  persecu|tions.  Paul  was 
called  the  ringleader  of  the  Christians. 
He  was  brought  back  and  imprisoned  a 
second  time — not  in  his  own  hired  house 
but  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine 
prison,  still  pointed   out  near  the  ruins 


of  the  Rorman  Forum.  It  is  the  oldest 
building  in  Rome.  Two  cells  remain. 
They  are  only  six  and  one-half  feet  in 
height.  There  is  a  circular  opening  in 
the  top  through  which  the  prisoners 
were  let  down." — Weed's  "Life  of  Paul." 

Fourth  Sunday,   December  26,   1920 

Uniform  Christmas   exercises 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  chairman;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bessie  F.  Foster 


LESSONS  FOR  DECEMBER 

First  Simday,  December  5,  1920 

Lesson  21.    A  Man  Whom  God  and  His 
People    Loved 

Reference:  "Leaves  from  My  Jour- 
nal," chapter  XXVI  (Wilford  Wood- 
ruff). 

Aim:  We  may  be  saved  from  danger 
by  obeying  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Memory  Gem  and  Song:  "Let  the 
Holy  Spirit's,  Promptings." 

Picture:     Wilford  Woodruff. 

Outline : 
I.  A  Humble  Man  who  loved  the  Lord. 

a.   Before    the    days    of   railways    and 
autos. 

h.  Beheves  and  is  baptized. 
IT.   Called  to  be  an  Apostle. 

a.  Indicated  to  him  by  dream. 

b.  Official  call. 

III.  A   Great   Missionary. 

a.   We'Ut  on  niany  riiissions. 

IV.  Becomes  President  of  the  Church. 
a.  The  fourth   president. 

V.  Safety   in   giving   heed   to   the    Holy 
Spirit's  promptings. 

Point  of  Contact:  Have  you  ever 
been  in  danger?  Tell  us  about  it. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  how  a  man 
who  loved  and  served  the  Lord  so  well 
that  the  people  of  the  Lord  loved  nim 
and  God  loved  and  watched  over  him 
saving  him  many  times  from  danger? 
^  Story:  Not  so  very  long  ago,  befce 
there  were  railroad  trains  running  about 
alm,ost  everywhere  and  before  there 
were  any  automobiles  or  aeroplanes, 
when  people  traveled  on  foot  or  horse- 
back or  in  a  wagon  or  carriage,  a  young 
man,  believing  in  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet,  joined  the  Church.  His  name 
was  Wilford  Woodruff.     He  wanted  all 


people  to  receive  the  blessings  he  re- 
ceived through  being  baptized  and  hav- 
ing hands  laid  upon  his  head  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  he  went 
on  several  missions  and  baptized  many 
people. 

He   had  a  dream   that  he  was ,  to  be- 
come   an    Apostle    of    the    Lord    Tpsus, 
and   while    on   one    of    his   missions    (to 
the    Fox    Islands)    he    received    a    letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Apostles  call- 
ing  him    to    Far  West   and   telling   him 
':hat    the     Lord    had    revealed    that    he 
A  Brother  Woodruff)  was  to  be  made  an 
(Apostle.    He    was    ordained    and    called 
upon  a  mission  to  Great  Britain  where  he 
performed   a  wonderful   work,  baptizing 
many   hundreds   cf  people. 

After  the  death  of  President  John 
Taylor  Brother  Woodruff  became  the 
President  of  the  Church  and  did  so  much 
good  that  all  of  the  people  loved  him. 
He    was    the   fourth    President. 

He  had  great  faith  and  was  healed 
from  sickness,  himself,  and  many  per- 
sons were  healed  under  his  administra- 
tion. While  the  Lord  gave  him  many 
manifestations  of  His  love,  we  can  only 
tell  now  of  some  ways  in  which  the 
Lord  watched  over  and  cared  for  him. 
This  is  his  own  story  of  some  of  them: 
"While  on  my  way  east  I  put  my 
carriage  into  the  yard  of  one  of  the 
brethren  in  Indiana,  and  Brother  Orson 
Hyde  set  his  wagon  by  the  side  of  mine, 
and  not  more  than  two  feet  from  it. 
*  *  *  ^  My  wife,  one  child  and  I  went 
to  bed  in  the  carriage,  the  rest  sleep- 
ing in  the  house.  I  had  been  in  bed 
but  a  short  time,  when  a  voice  said  to 
me,  "Get  up,  and  move  your  carriage." 
It  was  not  thunder,  lightning  nor  an 
earthquake,  but  the  still,  small  voice  of 
the  Spirit  of  God — the  Holy  Ghost.  I 
told  my  wife  I  must  get  up  and  move 
my  carriage.  She  asked,  "What  for?" 
I  told  her  I  did  not  know,  only  the 
Spirit   told   me   to   do   it.    I   got  up   and 
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moved  my  carriage  several  rods,  and 
set  it  by  the  side  of  the  house.  As  1 
was  returning  to  bed,  the  same  Spirit 
said  to  me,  "Go  and  move  your  mules 
away  from  that  oak  tree,"  which  was 
about  one  hundred  yards  .north  of  our 
carriage.  I  moved  them  to  a  young  hick- 
ory grove  and  tied  them  up.  I  then 
went  to  bed.  In  thirty  minutes  a  whirl- 
wind caught  the  tree  to  which  my  mules 
had  been  fastened,  broke  it  off  near 
the  ground  and  carried  it  one  hundred 
yards,  sweeping  away  two  fences  in  its 
course,  and  laid  it  prostrate  through 
that  yard  where  my  carriage  stood,  and 
the  top  limbs  hit  my  carriage  as  it  was. 
In  the  morning  I  measured  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  which  fell  where  my  carriage 
had  stood  and  I  found  it  to  be  five  feet 
in  circumference.  It  came  within  a  foot 
of  Brother  Hyde's  wagon  but  did  not 
touch  it.  Thus  by  obeying  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  me  I  saved 
my  life,  the  lives  of  wife  and  child,  as 
well  as  my  animals. 

"While  returning  to  Utah_  in  1850, 
with  a  large  company  of  Saints  from 
Boston  and  the  east,  on  my  arrival  at 
Pittsburgh,  I  engaged  a  passage  for  my- 
self and  company  on  a  steamer  to  St. 
Louis.  But  no  sooner  had  I  engaged 
the  passage  than  the  Spirit  said  to  me, 
'Go  not  on  board  of  that  steamer,  neither 
you  nor  your  company.'  I  obeyed  the 
revelation  to  me,  and  I  did  not  go  on 
board  but  took  another  steamer.  The 
first  steamer  started  at  dark,  with  two 
hundred  passengers  on  board.  When  five 
miles  down  the  Ohio  river  it  took  fire 
and  burned  the  tiller  ropes,  so  that  the 
vessel  could  not  reach  the  shore,  and 
the  lives  of  nearly  all  on  board  were 
lost  either  by  fire  or  water.  We  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  our  destination,  by 
obeying  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God    to    us. 

"In  another  instance,  after  attending 
a  large  annual  conference  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  business 
to  attend  to,  I  was  somewhat  weary,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  conference  I  thought 
I  would  repair  to  my  home  and  have  a 
rest.  As  I  went  into  the  yard  the  Spirit 
said  to  me,  'Take  your  team  and  go  to 
the  farm,'  which  is  some  three  miles 
south  of  the  Tabernacle.  As  I  was 
hitching  the  horse  to  the  wagon  Mrs. 
Woodruff  asked  where  I  was  going.  I 
said,  'To  the  farm,'  'What  for?'  she 
asked. 

"'I  do  not  know,'  I  replied;  but  when 
I  arrived  there  I  found  out.  The  creek 
had  overflowed,  broken  through  my 
ditch,    surrounded   my   home,   and   filled 


my  barn-yard  and  pig  pen.  My  wife 
was  wading  in  the  water,  trying  to  turn 
it  from  the  lot,  to  save  the  home  and 
family.  Through  my  own  exertions  1 
soon  turned  it  ,and  prevented  much 
damage  that  might  have  occurred  had 
I  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 

Application:  Who  sent  these  warnings 
to  President  Woodruff?  What  else  has 
this  same  Spirit?  After  you  are  bap- 
tized, what  is  done  at  Fast  Meeting? 
What  is  given  you?  This  is  the  same 
spirit  President  Woodruff  had.  How 
must  we  live  in  order  to  keep  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Second  Sunday,   December   12,   1920 
Lesson  22.    A   Great  Tithe-Payer 

Reference:  "Lives  of  Our  Leaders;" 
L.     D.     S.     Biographical     Encyclopedia 

(Jenson).  .       ^  •  ,  <, 

Aim:  If  we  exercise  faith,  no  bless- 
ing is  im^possible  for  the  Lord  to  grant. 

Memory  Gem:  'Ask  but  in  faith,  it 
shall  be  done." 

Picture:     President    Lorenzo    Snow. 

Outline: 

I.  President  Lorenzo  Snow. 

a.  Who   he   was. 

b.  His  strange   testimony. 

c.  His   good   work, 

II.  The  Accident  at  Sea. 

a.  While  going  to  perform  a  mission. 

b.  Condition  of  the  harbor. 

c.  Boat   capsized. 

III.  The  Rescue, 
a.  By  natives. 

a.  By  natives. 

b.  All    elders    found    except    Brother 
Snow. 

c.  Finally    his    lifeless    body    found. 

IV.  The   Restoration   to   Life. 

a.  Through  physical  efforts. 

b.  Through  faith  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord. 

Point  of  Contact:  How  many  of  you 
can  swim?  What  would  likely  happen 
if  you  were  in  deep  water  and  could 
not   swim. 

Story:  This  is  a  picture  (teacher  show 
a  picture  of  President  Snow)  of  the 
fifth  President  of  our  Church.  Can  any- 
one tell  his  name?  Once  he  was  what 
seemed  to  be   drowned. 

He  was  a  very,  very  good  man.  He 
prayed  unto  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
know  absolutely  if  this  Church  was  right 
and  our  Heavenly  Father  gave  him  a  tes- 
timony so  strong  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly doubt.  He  was  baptized  and  be- 
came a  member — he  littlp  'reamed  that 
one  day  he  would  ^Jy^YP,\'     sident.  One 
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thing  that  made  President  Snow  so  good 
was  that  he  believed  in  and  paid  his  tith- 
ing. What  is  tithing?  He  not  only  paid 
tithes  but  he  got  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  to  do  it,  and  it  made 
them  all  very  happy  when  they  gave 
something  to   the    Lord. 

Once  while  he  was  an  apostle,  before 
he  was  president,  he  was  going,  with 
others,  on  a  mission  for  the  Lord  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Do  you  know 
where  they  are?  Way,  way  off  in  fhe 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  elders  crossed  the 
ocean  and  came  to  a  little  harbor  where 
the  sea  was  always  rough.  The  harbor 
was  but  a  narrow  passage  between  cor- 
al reefs.  A  breakwater  had  been  built 
under  shelter  of  which  the  natives  skil- 
fully landed.  As  the  boat  with  the  elders 
approached  the  breakwater,  a  great  wave 
came  up,  overturning  the  boat  and  the 
elders  were  dropped  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  the  water.  Some  natives  quickly 
came  from  the  shore  in  a  boat  to  rescue 
them.  All  except  Lorenzo  Snow  were 
found.  They  decided  he  was  utterly  lost 
and  drowned.  One  of  the  elders  in- 
sisted that  they  continue  the  search  for 
him  and  at  last  his  body  was  discovered 
and  dragged  into  the  boat  for  dead.  He 
was  rolled  on  a  barrel  until  all  the  water 
he  had  swallowed  was  ejected.  They 
could  find  no  signs  of  life  whatever.  His 
companions  placed  their  mouths  in  his 
and  inflated  his  lungs  with  their  breath 
in  imitation  of  natural  respiration.  All 
this  time  the  brethren  were  exercising 
great_  faith  over  him  and  finally,  after 
working  for  over  an  hour,  he  was  re- 
vived. 

He  lived  to  do  a  geat  work  for  the 
Lord.  The  Church  prospered  very  much 
while  he  was  president. 

Application:  Who  is  greater  than  any 
doctor?  Sometimes  doctors  tell  us  our 
loved  ones  are  so  sick  that  they  can^not 
possibly  get  well.  Even  when  they  are 
so  sick,  what  could  the  Lord  do?  What 
would  we  have  to  have  in  order  that  the 
Lord  would  so  bless  us?  Yes,  a  very 
great  deal  of  faith.  Sometimes  they  die. 
Why  do  you  think  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  does  not  always  answer  our  pray- 
ers? 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 

Lesson  23.     A  Brave  Boy 

Reference:  "Lives  of  Our  Leaders;" 
L.  D.  S.  Biographical  Encyclopedia 
f  Jenson) :  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  for 
January,  1919;  "Era,"  for  December,  1918 


and  January,  1919. 

Aim:  Courage  and  fidelity  to  trust 
bring  their  own  reward. 

Memory  Gem:  "Dare  to  please  God, 
and  you   never  need   fear." 

Song:  "Dare  to  do  Right,"  S.  S. 
Song   Book. 

Picture:     President  Joseph   F.   Smith. 

Outline: 

I.  Early  history  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith. 

a.  Conditions  of  birth. 

b.  Martyrdom    of    father. 

c.  Responsibilities. 

II.  Bravery  and  Fidelity  Shown. 

a.  Importance    of   cattle. 

b.  Appearance   of  Indians. 

c.  His    impulses,    thoughts,    wild    ride 
and  results. 

d.  Relief  and  search  for  cattle. 

e.  Bravery  means   of   saving   cattle. 

III.  Another   Incident. 

a.  Coming  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

b.  Bitter    feeling    against    "Mormons" 
found. 

c.  Camp  made. 

d.  Gathering   wood. 

e.  Toughs    ride    into    cap. 

f.  "Why  should   I   fear  them?" 

g.  Question  and   answer, 

IV.  Other   Ways    in    Which    Bravery    is 

Shown. 
Point  of  Contact:  Which  do  you  like 
best,  a  coward  or  a  brave  boy?  Tell  us 
of  some  brave  boys.  What  brave  men 
have  you  heard  of?  See  this  picture 
(show  picture).  This  is  a  very  brave 
man.  Don't  you  think  he  looks  strong 
and  brave?  What  is  his  name?  How 
many  of  you  have  ever  seen  him?  What 
position  did  he  occupy? 

Story:  Our  hero  was  the  son  of  Hy- 
rum  Smith  and  a  nephew  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  both  of  whom  were 
killed  by  wicked  men  because  they  loved 
the  Lord.  His  name  was  Joseph  F. 
Smith.  He  went  on  several  missions, 
and  while  yet  a  young  man  was  called 
to  be  an  Apostle,  and  later,  after  the 
death  of  President  Lorenzo  Snow,  be- 
came President  of  the  Church.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  the  building  of  tem- 
ples as  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  dead  being  baptized  for  that  they 
might  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

President  Smith  was  brave  even  when 
a  child.  His  mother  was  also  very  brave. 
Even  when  her  son  Joseph  was  born,  his 
father,  Hyrum  Smith,  was  in  prison  with 
his  brother  the  Prophet  Joseph,  just  be- 
cause they  were  not  afraid  to  do  right. 
The  wicked  men  were  so  angry  they 
sought  to  kill  them.    In  fact,  that  is  just 
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what  they  said  they  were  going  to  do. 
The  mother  was  forced  to  leave  with  the 
Saints,  while  the  father  was  still  in 
prison.  A  number  of  years  after  the 
father  and  uncle  were  both  martyred. 
They  died  for  the  gospel's  sake. 

When  the  Saints  were  driven  from 
Nauvoo,  President  Smith  was  only  eight 
years  old  but  he  drove  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  wagon  almost  all  the  distance 
through  Iowa  to  Winter  Quarters.  While 
there  he  tended  his  mother's  cattle  which 
were  their  only  hope  of  means  for  im- 
migration to  the  valley.  "This  fact  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  boy,  so  that 
he  came  to  view  them  as  a  precious  her- 
itage, as  well  as  a  priceless  charge  given 
to  him  as  a  herd  boy.  He  understood 
the  responsibility;  and  that  is  much,  for 
neither  Joseph,  the  boy,  nor  Joseph,  the 
man,  was  ever  known  to  shirk  a  duty  or 
prove   recreant  to  a   responsibility. 

"One  morning,  in  company  with  Alden 
and  Thomas  Burdick,  he  set  out  upon  the 
usual  duties  of  the  day.  The  cattle  were 
feeding  in  the  valley  some  distance  from 
the  settlement,  which  valley  was  reached 
in  two  ways,  one  over  a  bench  or  plateau, 
the  other  through  a  ravine  or  small  can- 
yon. The  bo3rs  had  each  a  horse. 
Joseph's  was  a  bay  mare,  swifter  than 
the  others.  Alden  suggested  that  Thomas 
and  Joseph  go  the  short  route  to  the 
left  over  the  bench,  and  he  would  go  up 
the  canyon  to  the  right,  so  that  they 
would  meet  in  the  valley  from,  the  two 
directions.  The  suggestion  was  gladly 
adopted,  and  the  two  set  out  with  youth- 
ful frolic,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley,  where  the  cattle  could 
be  seen  feeding  by  a  stream  which  di- 
vided it  in  the  center  and  wound  down 
the  canyon  from  the  direction  of  the  set- 
tlement. Having  the  day  before  them, 
they  amused  themselves  with  running 
their  horses,  and  later,  in  jumiping  them 
over  a  little  gully  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley.  As  they  were  engaged  in  this 
amusement,  suddenly  a  band  of  twenty 
or  thirty  Indians,  came  in  view,  around 
a  point  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
some  distance  below  the  cattle.  Thomas 
first  saw  them,  and  frantically  yelled, 
'Indians!'  at  the  same  time  turning  his 
horse  for  the  bench  to  ride  home.  Joseph 
started  to  follow,  but  the  thought  came 
to  his  mind,  'My  cattle,  I  must  save  my 
cattle!'  From  that  moment,  only  this 
thought  filled  his  mind;  everything  else 
was  blank  and  dark.  He  headed  his  horse 
for  the  Indians,  to  get  around  the  herd 
before  the  reds  should  reach  it.  One 
Indian  *  *  *  passed  him,  flying  to 
catch  Thomas.    Joseph  reached  the  head 


of  the  herd,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the 
cattle  up  the  ravine  just  as  the  Indians 
approached.  His  efforts,  coupled  with 
the  rush  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  stam- 
peded the  herd  up  the  valley,  followed  by 
Joseph  who,  by  keeping  his  horse  on 
the  dead  run,  succeeded  for  some  time 
in  keeping  between  the  herd  and  the  In- 
dians. Here  was  a  picture!  The  boy,  the 
cattle,  the  Indians,  headed  on  the  run 
for  the  settlement!  Finally,  the  reds  cut 
him  away  from  the  herd,  whereupon  he 
turned,  going  down  stream  a  distance, 
then  circling  around  the  ravine  to  the 
right,  to  reach  the  cattle  from  the  side. 
He  had  not  gone  far  in  that  direction 
when  other  Indians  were  seen.  They 
started  for  him,  overtaking  him  as  he 
emerged  from  the  valley.  He  still 
spurred  his  horse,  going  at  full  speed, 
and  while  thus  riding,  two  of  the  naked 
reds  closed  up  beside  him  in  the  wild 
race,  and  took  him,  while  the  horses 
were  going  at  full  speed,  one  by  the 
arm  and  the  other  by  the  right  leg,  and 
lifted  him  from  the  saddle,  for  a  mo- 
ment holding  him  in  the  air,  then  sud- 
denly dropping  him  to  the  ground. 

"Undoubtedly  he  would  have  been 
scalped  but  for  the  timely  appearance  of 
a  company  of  men  going  to  the  hay 
fields,  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, 
which  scared  the  Indians  away,  they 
having  obtained  both  the  boys'  horses 
for  their  pains.  In  the  m,eantime, Thomas 
had  given  the  alarm.  Two  relief  com- 
panies were  formed  in  the  settlement, 
one  a  posse  of  horsemen  *  *  *  who 
went  up  the  canyon  and  found  the  cattle 
*  *  *  while  the  other  took  the  bench 
route,  and  discovered  Joseph  who  with 
them  spent  the  day  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  Indians  and  the  cattle  supposed 
to  have  been  stolen.  'I  rememlber,  on  my 
way  home,'  says  Joseph,  'how  I  sat  down 
and  wept  for  my  cattle,  and  how  the 
thought  of  meeting  mother,  who  could 
■not  now  go  to  the  valley,  wrung  ray  soul 
with  anguish.'  But  happily,  his  bravery 
and  fidelity  to  trust,  which  are  indis- 
solubly  interwoven  with  his  character  as 
a  man,  had  saved  the  herd." 

Another  incident  showing  his  courage 
and  integrity,  occurred  when  he  was 
returning  from  a  mission  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  the  fall  of  1857.  He 
came  home  by  way  of  Los  Angeles,  by 
what  was  called  the  Southern  Route.  In 
that  year  Johnston's  army  was  on  the 
move  for  Utah,  and  naturally  enough 
there  was  much  excitement  and  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  concerning  the  "Mor- 
mons."     In    Southern    California,    just 
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after  the  little  train  of  wagons  had 
traveled  a  short  distance  and  made  their 
camp,  several  anti-"Mormon"  toughs 
rode  into  the  camp  on  horseback,  curs- 
ing and  swearing  a'nd  threatening  what 
they  would  do  to  the  "Mbrmons."  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  a  little  distance  from  the 
camp  gathering  wood  for  the  fire,  but 
he  saw  that  the  few  members  of  his 
own  party  had  cautiously  gone  into  the 
brush  down  the  creek,  out  of  sight. 
When  he  saw  that,  the  thought  came 
into  his  mind,  "Shall  I  run  from  these 
fellows?"  "Whv  should  I  fear  them?" 
With  that  he  marched  up  with  his  arms 
full  of  wood  to  the  campfire  where 
o<ne  of  the  ruffians,  still  with  pistol  in 
his  hand,  shouting  and  cursing  about 
th  "Mormons,"  in  a  loud  voice  said 
to   President   Smith, 

"Are   you   a   'M'ormon?'" 

And  the  answer  came  straight,  "Yes, 
sir,   true  blue,   through   and  through." 

At  that  the  ruffian  grasped  him  by 
the  hand  and  said,  "Shake,  young  fel- 
low, I  am  glad  to  see  a  man  that  stands 
up  for  his  convictions."  This  incident 
shows  again  the  inherent  bravery,  cour- 
age and  integrity  of  the  man. 

Such  a  brave  .man  was  our  president. 
He  was  just  as  brave  in  other  things — 
speaking  the  truth,  obeying  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly.  Father,  always  doing 
what  he  knew  to  be  right  even  in  per- 
secution. The  Lord  knew  how  brave 
and  strong  he  was  and  that  is  why  He 
chose  him  to  such  a  high  position — 
the   highest  position   on  the  earth. 

President  Smith  had  great  faith  and 
gifts  also.  He  performed  many  won- 
derful healings  through  the  power  of  the 
Lord. 

Application:  Tell  of  some  brave  act 
you  have  seen.  What  kinds  of  bravery 
are  there?  What  are  some  things  we 
can  do? 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  26,  1920 

General    Christmas    Exercises 

Lesson   24.     Another    Boy   Whom    God 
Called  in  Our  Day 

Reference:  L.  D.  S.  Biographical  En- 
cyclopedia (Jensen)  Vol.  I  p.  147;  "Ju- 
venile Instructor,"  for  January,  1919; 
"Era"  for  January,  1919. 

Aim  and  Memory  Gem:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Picture:      President    Heber   J,    Grant. 


Song:  "Obedience,"  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Songs   (Thomassen)   page   16 

Outline: 
I.  A  Native  Son. 

a.  His  parentage. 

b.  Following  in  footsteps  of  his  father. 
II    Characteristics, 

a.  Reverence  and  love  for  mother. 

b.  Perseverance. 

c.  Manliness. 

d.  True   charity. 

III.  Called  to  the  Apostleship. 

a.  Felt  unworthy. 

b.  His  prayer. 

c.  Manifestation   from   the   Lord. 

IV.  Missionary  Travels. 

a.  Over  large  portion  of  the  earth. 

V.  Called   as   Prophet,    Seer   and   Reve- 
lator.- 

VI.  His  message  to  the  young. 
a.  A  portion  only. 

Point  of  Contact:  Do  you  remember 
a  story  we  had  in  our  class  last  year 
about  a  little  boy  to  whom  God  spoke 
in  the  Temple?  What  was  his  name? 
Yes,  Samuel.  You  will  remewber  that 
he  was  his  mother's  only  son,  and  she 
gave  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
How  did  God  call  him?  That  was 
rnany  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  about  another  boy  who  was 
the  only  son  of  a  mother  who  also 
loved  the  Lord  and  desired  her  son  to 
serve  Him  all  the  days  of  his  life?  Do 
you  know  that  this  boy  is  alive  today 
and  has  served  the  Lord  thus  far  all  his 
life? 

Story:  We  all  have  reason  to  feel 
a  special  pride  in  this  boy,  for  he  was 
born  in  our  own  loved  Utah;  grew  up 
in  these  same  valleys;  surrounded  by 
these  same  mountains;  who  played  mar- 
bles and  base  ball,  ran  races  and  went 
to  school  just  as  our  boys  are  doing 
now;  who  is  still  alive  and  so  loves 
us  and  all  men  and  women  that  he  does 
nothing  else  but  try  to  do  good  to  all. 

We  can  well  afford  to  honor  him  for 
God  has  honored  him  as  but  few  men 
have  been  honored,  for  He  has  called 
and  ordained  him  to  be  a  prophet;  to 
lead  His  Church  upon  the  earth;  to 
be  its  president  and  to  see  that  the  Gos- 
pel— which  is  the  only  way  by  which 
people  can  go  back  to  our  Heavenly 
Father— is  sent  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  seventh  president 
of  the  Church  in  these  last  days.  His 
name  is  Heber  J.  Grant.  Have  you 
ever    seen    him?    (Show    picture.) 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  our 
Sunday    Schools   knew   his   father,   who 
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was  a  counselor  to  President  Brig- 
ham  Young,  and  was  the  first  mayor  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  died  when  our 
President  Grant  was  but  nine  days  old. 
Many  of  our  members  knew  his  mother 
who  was  one  of  those  sweet,  gentle, 
good  women  we  all  love;  and  whom 
President  Grant  loved  very  dearly.  She 
taught  him  the  Gospel;  to  be  truthful, 
kind,  thoughtful,  helpful  to  others,  and 
brave  enough  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  true,  and  he  has 
obeyed  all  through  his  life  that  com- 
mandment which  God  gave  through 
Moses,  a  prophet  of  long,  long  ago, 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother" 
and  he  has  received  one  of  the  blessings 
that  follow  obedience,  for  his  "days 
have  been  long  upon  the  land."  Let  us 
repeat  that  commandment:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy   God,  giveth   thee." 

President  Grant's  mother  belonged  to 
the  Relief  Society  and  spent  lots  of  time 
in  visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor,_  and  he 
being  her  only  son,  she  took  him   with 
her,  so  when  very  young  he  learned  the 
lesson  and  felt  the  blessing  and   pleas- 
ure  of  service — that  is  he   felt  the   joy 
that  comes  from  doing  good  to  others. 
As  a  boy  he  was  not  very  strong  and 
looked  rather  thin  and  particularly  while 
he  was  growing  fast,  and  yet  he  wanted 
to  be  manly  and  able  to  do  everything 
worth   doing  as   well  as  any  other  boy 
could  do  them.  When  some  boys  laughed 
at   him  because    he   didn't  throw   a   ball 
strong    and    straight,    he    made    up    his 
mind  to  learn  how  to  do  it  better  than 
the    boys   who    laughed    at    him,    so    he 
practiced  throwing  at  a  mark  on  a  barn 
until   he   could    throw   a   ball   straighter 
than   any   of  them    and   became    one   of 
the  best  ball  players  in  our  State.     He 
was  a  poor  penman  and  wanted  to  be- 
come a  good  one,  so  he  set  himself  to 
practicing  until   he   become   one    of   the 
best   penman   in   the   State.   I   wish   you 
could  see  his  writing  for  I  am  sure  you 
would   think  it   beautiful.     It  was   hard 
for  him  to  keep  his  voice  in  tune  when 
singing,  and  yet  he  loved  singing.    He 
determined  to  overcome  this,  and  prac- 
ticed    and     practiced,     singing     certain 
songs  hundreds   and  hundreds   of  times 
until  he  learned   how  to  sing  well. 

His  father,  having  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Church  work,  had  not  gotten 
rich  when  he  died  and  so  President 
Grant's  mother  was  rather  poor  so  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  and  her  home 
was  not  a  very  rich  one.  While  he  was 
still   quite  young   the   house   became   in 


need  of  repairs  and  the  bishop  wanted 
to  fix  the  roof  and  make  the  house  look 
better.  President  Grant  did  not  like  to 
have  other  people  help  his  mother,  and 
he  objected  to  the  Bishop  repairing  the 
house,  promising  his  mother  that  he 
would  grow  up  and  build  her  a  new 
home — and  he  did;  that  house  is  stand- 
ing today.  While  he  does  not  like  to 
receive  gifts,  he  loves  to  give  to  others 
who  are  in  need,  and  never  lets  a  chance 
to  do  good  go  by  unheeded.  Nor  is  his 
helpfulness  to  others  confined  to  giving 
money  or  food  or  clothing,  but  he  does 
good  in  many  other  ways  just  as  neces- 
sary and  just  as  helpful. 

When  he  was  called  to  be  an  Apostle 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  felt  that 
he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  position, 
that  he  was  not  wise  enough,  and  won- 
dered why  he  had  been  called.  He 
prayed  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  he 
might  know  whether  or  not  He,  the 
Lord,  had  really  called  him,  and  one 
day  when  he  was  traveling  in  Arizona, 
riding  a  horse  and  being  alone  at  rho 
time,  the  Lord  made  known  to  him  that 
his  earthly  father,  who  had  served  the 
Lord  so  well,  and  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  who  died  for  the  Gospel,  both 
of  whom  had  been  faithful,  desired  that 
he  be  called,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had 
kept  himself  clean  and  pure,  the  Lord 
had  in  very  deed  called  hini,  to  the  po- 
sition. He  has  never  since  doubted  it, 
but  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  doing  of 
God's  will. 

He  has  traveled  over  a  large  part  of 
the  earth  as  a  missionary,  having  gone 
over  most  of  our  own  United  States, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Japan  and  other  countries,  and 
now  God  has  called  him  to  be  Prophet, 
Seer  and  Revelator  and  President  of 
the  Church  in  all  the  world. 

This  is  part  of  a  message  he  sent  to 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Church 
'twenty  years  ago:  " 'Hionor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.'  Be  forgiving;  be  char- 
itable. Try  to  get  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
aid  you  in  the  accomplishment  of  your 
work;   try  to  make  others  happy." 

Application:  Aren't  we  all  thankful 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  our  fathers 
and  mothers?  What  do  they  do  for  us? 
How  can  we  show  our  love  for  them? 
What  has  God  said  to  us  about  them? 
Let  us  all  say:  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee." 


Kindergarten  Department 

JFm.  A.  Morton,  Chairmmt;  Charles  J.  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson 


Second  Year 

LESSONS  FOR  DECEMBER 

Suggestions  for  teachers. 

The  last  Sunday  in  November  let  the 
children  suggest  things  they  could  bring 
to  decorate  their  room,  such  as  Xmas 
paper,  crepe  paper,  cut  in  long  strips, 
and  twisted  branches  of  holly  and  pine 
boughs,  English  Ivy,  cranberries  on 
strings.  Let  the  room  suggest  the  Xmas ' 
spirit. 

Books    from    which    teachers    can    ob- 
tain   the    true    'Cliristmas    spirit: 

"The  Other  Wise  Man,"  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

"Ben   Hur,"  Lew    Wallace. 

"A  Christmas  Carol,"  Dickens. 

"The  Bird's  Christmas,"  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggins. 

First  Sunday,  December  5,  1920 

The  Birth  of  Jesus 

Texts:  Matt.  1:18-25;  Luke  1:26-38; 
2:1-7. 

Isaiah  7:14;   9:6-7. 

I    Nephi   11:13-22. 

Helps:     "Jesus  The  Christ,"  pp.  79-92. 

Thought  for  Teachers,  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  Be- 
gotten Son." 


Use  plenty  of  pictures  to  stimulate 
the  children's  interest  in  and  love  for 
these  beautiful  stories.  If  you  cannot 
buy  them  look  for  them  in  magazines. 
"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  for  in- 
stance, has  a  lot  of  pictures  each  year 
along  this  line. 

Second  Sunday,  December  12,  1920 

The  Story  of  the  Shepherds 

Text:     Luke  2:8-20. 

Helps:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pp.  93-94. 

Introduce  this  story  with  a  toy  lamb, 
a  picture  of  sheep,  or  a  bit  of  wool.  Lead 
from  the  child's  own  experience  always. 

Third  Sunday,  December  19,  1920 

The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men 

Text:      Matt.   2:1-11. 

Helps:  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  pp.  97, 
99,  108;  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ,"  chap- 
ter   3. 

Review  the  two  previous  stories  by 
means  of  pictures,  letting  the  children 
tell  the  story  of  the  picture  as  it  is  held 
before  the  class. 


Fourth  Sunday,  December  26,  192 

Uniform    Christmas    exercises. 


Life 


Out  of  the  mystic  shadow 

A  faintly  flick'ring  light 
Pausing  a  moment  to  glimmer, 

Then  quenched  by  the  breath  of  Night. 

A  glistening  Yule-tide  candle 

To  kindle  a  smile  or  tear, 
Then  dies  in  the  molten  tallow, 

Lost  in  Eternity's  year. 

A  spark  from  the  flaming  heaven 

To  quicken  the  senseless  clay: 
Well  spent  if  in  glowing  a  moment 

Illumines  some  creature's  way. 

— J.  Alfred  Jacobson. 


Elf  and  Fairy  Folk 

By  Ruth  Moench  Bell 

I. 

THE    ELF    OF    FOOLISH    WISHES 

It  all  came  about  in  the  strangest 
way.  Until  it  happened  Dorothy  Eli- 
nor was  just  an  ordinary  little  girl. 
There  was  only  one  thing  in  the  least 
remarkable  about  her. 

She  was  very  particular  about  her 
stockings  and  could  fasten  them  up 
two  inches  tighter  than  her  nurse, 
Blanchette,  could  get  them.  Even 
Dorothy  Elinor's  mother  could  not 
get  them  so  tight.  They  were  so 
tight  her  papa  said  she  could  play  a 
tune  on  themi. 

However,  this  did  not  seem  possi- 
ble, for  Dorothy  Elinor  tried.  Though 
perhaps  she  did  not  know  the  knack. 
Certainly  those  stockings  were  so 
tight  that  Grandma  feared  they  would 
hold  her  down  so  she  could  not  grow. 
If  they  were  not  that  tight  Dorothy 
Elinor  was  very  miserable. 

Before  the  wonderful  day  Dorothy 
Elinor  was  known  'as  the  little  girl 
with  the  tight  stockings.  After  that 
day  she  was  known  as  the  little  girl 
who  had  actually  seen  Elves  and  Fair- 
ies. 

Wherever  she  went  the  children 
would  clamor  to  sit  beside  her.  Then 
they  would  beg  her  to  tell  them  over 
and  over  again  how  it  first  happened. 

You  see,  she  was  the  only  one  of 
them  who  had  truly  seen  a  fairy.  Per- 
haps the  others  would  not  keep  still 


long  enough.  If  you  believe  in  fairies 
and  keep  still  long  enough  you  are  al- 
most sure  to  see  them.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  children  did  not  even  be- 
lieve that  there  were  fairies. 

Though  after  this  wonderful  expe- 
rience of  Dorothy's,  doubting  was  im- 
possible. When  some  one  you  really 
know  has  spent  days  in  fairy  com- 
pany and  has  had  all  sorts  of  delight- 
ful adventures  with  them  you  simply 
have  to  believe. 

Probably  the  most  captiviating  fea- 
ture of  Dorothy  Elinor's  accounts  was 
her  insistence  that  her  playmates  had 
been  with  her  on  nearly  every  occa- 
sion. 

"What  did  I  do  then?"  one  would 
exclaim. 

"Oh,  don't  you.  remember?"  Do- 
rothy would  reply.  Andi  then  she 
would  tell  them  all  oyer  again. 

By  the  time  she  had  told  the  same 
adventure  many,  many  times  they 
would  begin  to  remember  all  about  it 
themselves.  That  is,  all  but  Marjory 
Latham. 

And  she  did  most  truly  wish  she 
could  remember  when  her  braids  were 
changed  into  candy  and  the  boys  broke 
off  big  pieces.  Try  as  she  would  and 
enchanting  as  the  experience  must 
have  been  she  could  not  remember  it. 
Although  after  each  account  Dorothy 
Elinor  would  exclaim,  "Now,  Mar- 
jory, you  surely  remember!"  Marjory 
could  not,  by  herself,  recall  a  single 
one  of  the  fascinating  details. 

To  be  sure  Marjory  Latham's  mem- 
ory often  played  her  tricks.  Some- 
times her  mother  would  send  her  in- 
to!  the   next   room    for  the   simplest 
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thing  and  yet  Marjory  would  forget 
before  she  had  opened  the  door. 
Then  she  would  go  wandering  about 
in  the  most  stupid  way,  trying  her 
best  to  recall  what  it  was  her  mother 
wanted. 

On  that  famous  day  when  the  first 
big  event  happened,  Dorothy  Elinor 
had  wandered  down  by  a  little  creek 
that  ran  through  their  back  lot.  Close 
by  was  a  big  apple  tree  with  most  in- 
viting branches.  The  kind  on  which 
you  can  ride  horseback. 

Dorothy  Elinor  sat  down  and  leaned 
her  head  back  against  the  rough  old 
trunk.  She  was  feeling  very,  very 
sleepy.  You  see  she  had  just  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  waste 
any  more  precious  play-time  on  naps. 
She  was  feeling  guilty  and  miser- 
able, but  she  had  decided  not  to  give 
in.  So  she  sat  there,  wondering  if 
Nurse  Blanchette  or  her  Mama  would 
find  her. 

A  lazy  old  hen  was  wandering 
about  under  the  great  tree.  She  was 
singing  a  song  all  to  herself  and 
scratching  for  worms.  She  moved 
very  slowly  like  a  very  fat  lady  with 
extremely  tight  skirts. 

All  of  a  sudden  an  apple  dropped 
down  from  the  tree  jusi  as  if  it  had 
been  thrown.  It  ticked  that  old  hen 
on  her  stately  head  and  you  ought  to 
have  seen  her  scamper.  She  ran  away 
squawking  at  the  top  of  her  lungs. 

Dorothy  Elinor  was  about  to  laugh 
when  she  heard  a  giggle  from  the 
tree-top.  She  looked  up  and  at  first 
saw  nothing.  Then  presently  her 
eyes  almost  popped  out  of  her  head 
for  there  in  broad  dalylight — sitting 
on  an  apple,  astride  of  the  stem;  and 
swinging  back  and  forth  at  a  great 
speed — sat  the  most  impudent  look- 
ing fairy  boy. 

Dorothy  Elinor  almost  shrieked 
with  glee.  "Oh,  you  dreadfully 
naughty  boy,"  said  Dorothy,  "did  you 
throw  that  apple  ?" 

"Of  course,"  laughed  the  impudent 
fellow.  "She  wanted  it  so  Ljust  gave 


it  to  her.     Didn't  you  hear  her  wish 
that  she  had  an  apple?" 

"Why,  no!" 

"My!  what  a  stupid  little  girl! 
Though  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  expect 
it.    That's  my  business." 

"What    is    your    business?'    ques- 
tioned Dorothy  positively  fascinated. 
"Listening   to    foolish    wishes    and 
sometimes  granting  them." 

"Oh,"  breathed  Dorothy  Elinor  in 
an  ecstasy,  "can  you  do  that?" 

"Of  course  I  can,"  boasted  the 
clever  one,  "want  to  try  me?" 

"Oh,  may  I  ?"  gasped  Dorothy 
clasping  her  hands. 

"Go  ahead !"  he  remarked  in  an  off- 
hand way. 

"Must  I  say  it  out  loud?"  she  ques- 
tioned. 

"Ho!  Ho!  Think  of  it,  that's  all." 

Now  Dorothy  Elinor  had  heard  of 
King  Midas  and  his  foolish  wish — 
and  she  had  quite  agreed  that  it  was 
absurd.  Had  she  been  given  a  chance 
like  that  she  would  never  have  wished 
that  everything  she  touched  should 
be  changed  to  gold.  Had  he  said 
candy  that  would  have  been  splen- 
did! 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  giggled  the  little 
scamp. 

"I've  done  it,"  breathed  Dorothy. 

"I  know  you've  done  it,"  he  taunted. 
"And  now  what  will  your  mother 
say?" 

Dorothy  Elinor  looked  about  her. 

"Lick  it  quick,"  he  laughed,  "or  it 
will  melt." 

"Melt?"  Dorothy  asked  bewildered: 
"Oh,  my  hat !  I've  touched  my  hat. 
Oh,  don't  you  want  one  of  the  rib- 
bons— they're  candy!" 

"Pooh,"  mocked  the  boy  grandly. 
"That's  nothing.  I  can  pick  choco- 
lates off  trees  whenever  I  want  them. 
Fact  is  I  don't  have  to  pick  them,  I 
just  look  up  and  open  my  mouth  and 
in  they  drop.  Nougats  are  my  favo- 
rites! What  will  your  mother  say  if 
you  eat  all  that  ribbon?" 

He  watched  Dorothy  munching  her 
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ribbon.      "You    don't    seem    curious 
about  my  name,"  he  pouted. 

"I  thought  it  wasn't  polite  to  ask." 

"It  is  with  us.  Our  names  are  so 
jolly.  I'm  one  of  the  Elves.  Each 
one  of  us  has  to  do  some  one  thing  and 
do  it  well.  I  look  after  the  foolish 
wishes.  That's  why  they  call  me  Fuz- 
zydodwopple.  You  may  call  me 
Woppy  for  short." 

Dorothy  Elinor  beamed  at  him. 
What  a  splendid  name.  And  how 
chummy  one.  could  feel  with  a  fairy - 
one  might  call  Woppy.  She  did  wish 
she  had  a  really  interesting  name  like 
that.  She  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
tell  hers  unless  he  came  right  out  and 
asked. 

"Do  all  fairies  have  such  delicious 
names?"  she  asked. 

Fairies?"    he   echoed      in    derision. 
"I'm  not  just  a  fairy.    When  you  take 
your  hat  home  ask  your  mother  if 
she  thinks  a  fairy  did  that." 

"I  belong  to  the  Elf  family."  He 
drew  himself  proudly.  "There's  a 
lot  of  us,  and  we  have  more  fun  than 
all  the  fairies  put  together.  We're  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  spankings 
children  get." 

Woppy  swung  himself  off  the  ap- 
ple and  began  clambering  among  the 
leaves  till  he  found  a  smooth  place. 
Then  he  slid  down  the  tree. 

"Well,  let's  be  off  to  school,"  he 
cried. 

"Oh,  .Woppy,"  laughed  Dorothy 
Elinor.  "That's  a  good  joke  on  you. 
I've  been  to  school.  I  don't  go  in  the 
afternoons." 

"Ho!  Ho!  the  joke's  on  you!" 
shouted  Woppy.  "The  day  begins 
when  you  discover  one  of  us.  We  al- 
ways spend  a  whole  day  with  you. 
That's  what  mothers  mean  when  they 
say  you  got  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed.  They  don't  know  that  one  of 
us  has  come  to  visit  you.  They  only 
know  you  keep  it  up  all  day.  Come 
on  to  school.  The  fun's  just  begun! 
I'd  say  pinch  yourself  but  then  you'd 


turn  into  candy.  And  I  don't  want 
that." 

Maybe  you  think  that  wasn't  a 
wonderful  day.  All  sorts  of  exciting 
things  happened.  Long  before  recess 
the  room  was  in  a  perfect  tumult. 

When  any  of  the  delightful  or 
dreadful  thing's  occurred  Woppy 
would  flap  his  ridiculous  arnns  that 
looked  like  wings  and  shriek  for  joy. 
Of  course  it  was  only  a  fairy  shriek 
and  only  the  children  heard  him. 

There  he  sat  on  the  teacher's  ink- 
well, right  before  her  eyes  and  she 
never  even  guessed  he  was  there.  That 
was  probably  because  she  was  so  busy 
with  those  vmruly  children. 

When  Dorothy  Elinor  repeated  that 
day's  experience  she  would  ask  the 
children  if  they  could  not  remember 
how  the  teacher  declared  over  and 
over  that  they  were  the  stupidest, 
noisiest  children  she  had  ever  seen. 

Woppy  alone  kept  the  children 
almost  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter.  The  way  he  would  swing  his 
leg  around  when  the  teacher  wanted 
tO'  dip  her  pen  into  the  inkwell  or 
hop  off  for  an  instant  with  the  most 
polite  bow  was  simply  too  funny  I 

And  then  the  absurd  things  that 
were  made  into  candy  because  Do- 
rothy Elinor  touched  them. 

Georgie  Shelton  passed  his  primer 
to  her — and  then  when  the  teacher 
asked  him  to  read — why  he  had  licked 
nearly  all  the  letters  off  the  very  page 
he  had  to  read.  And  his  face  was  all 
smeary  with  candy.  Of  course  he 
couldn't  read  a  word  so  Miss  Barlow 
kept  him  in. 

But  what  was  that  to  a  fellow  who'd 
had  the  joy  of  licking  a  candy  book^ 

Tommy  Johnson  had  Dorothy  Eli- 
nor touch  his  pencil  and  when  Miss 
Barlow  asked  to  see  his  exercise  his 
paper  was  all  sticky  and  not  a  word 
could  be  seen. 

There  w^ere  candy  ribbons  and 
candy  caps  and  tops  and  balls.  And 
Dorothy  EHngr  forgot  and  touched  her 
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desk  and  straightway  it  became  candy. 

At  recess  the  children  were  around 
her  so  thick  you'd  have  thought  she 
was  honey  and  they  were  the  bees. 
The  noise  was  very  Hl<e  it,  too. 

The  teachers  thought  some  new 
game  was  going  on ;  but  all  they  could 
hear  was :  "Touch  me !"  "Oh  touch 
this !"  "Dorothy  Elinor,  you  know  me. 
Touch  my  lunch  basket."  It  was  all 
very  puzzling  to  the  teachers. 

Dorothy  Elinor  got  quite  stuck  up 
— so  uppish  in  fact  that  she  refused 
to  touch  things  for  anyone  who  had 
snubbed  or  teased  her. 

This  really  caused  the  riot.  Some 
of  the  boys  who  had  worried  her  rib- 
bons now  broke  pieces  off  them  and 
chipped  bits  off  her  desk. 

The  crowning  calamity  was  Mar- 
jory Latham's.  The  biggest  thing  she 
could  think  of  to  have  Dorothy  Eli- 
nor touch  was  her  braids.  Marjory 
had  the  long,  very  long,  thick  plaits 
that  all  the  girls  envied. 

Dorothy  touched  them  and  then  in- 
stead of  braids  there  were  two  long 
sticks  of  candy  hanging  down  her 
back. 

Now  Marjory's  idea  was  that  she 
could  just  pull  one  over  her  shoulder 
and  take  a  taste  whenever  she  chose. 
And  it  would  have  worked  out  be- 
witchingly,  but  some  of  the  boys  who 
had  incurred  Dorothy  Ehnor's  dis- 
favor spied  the  braids. 

Boys  are  always  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments. And  this  time  was  no  excep- 
tion. By  the  time  school  was  out  Mar- 
jory's braids  were  simply  haggled  all 
to  pieces. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  Woppy 
promised  to  make  everything  all  right 
before  night  or  what  would  have  be- 
come of  poor  Dorothy  Elinor  who  was 
responsible  for  it  all? 

At  dinner  Dorothy  Elinor  regretted 
for  the  first  time  her  candy  touch. 
They  had  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread,  and     Dorothy  felt     as  though 


nothing  could  taste  better  after  so 
much  sweet  stuff.  But  as  soon  as 
she  touched  them  the  beans  turned  in- 
to candy  beans  and  the  brown  bread 
was  merely  fudge. 

Just  for  fun  she  touched  her  plate 
and  saucer.  She  did  so  long  to  hear 
what  the  cook  would  say  when  the 
dishes  melted  in  the  dishwater.  But 
she  never  found  out. 

All  of  a  sudden  something  touched 
her  nose.  It  felt  exactly  as  the  hen 
must  have  felt  when  the  apple  hit  her. 

Dorothy  looked  around  and  there 
she  was  under  the  apple  tree.  She 
heard  a  giggle  just  like  Woppy's,  but 
nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen. 

Dorothy  searched  all  around  for 
traces  of  him ;  and  there  sure  enough 
in  the  moist  grass  was  a  foot-print, 
a  wee,  web-shaped  foot-print  for  all 
the  world  like  Woppy's  foot  would 
have  made. 

Dorothy  Elinor  clapped  her  hands. 
"Goody!  Goody!"  she  cried.  "Now  I 
know  it  was  not  a  dream.  Hurrah  for 
Woppy  and  my  candy  touch !" 


Halloween  Fun 

By  Dorothy  Perkins 

Possibly  you  have  already  made 
your  plans  for  a  Hallowe'en  party,  but 
ideas  for  fun  are  always  in  great  de- 
mand, so  I  shall  give  you  a  number. 

The  fun  should  begin  the  instant 
the  guests  reach  your  home.  A  ghost 
or  witch  to  receive  at  the  door,  with  a 
number  of  lighted  jack-o'  lanterns 
placed  around  her,  is  the  proper  idea. 
A  ghost  should  wear  a  sheet  and  pil- 
low case  costume,  and  a  witch  should 
have  a  peaked  hat,  pair  of  smoked 
spectacles,  gray  dressing  gown  and  a 
broom. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  two  forms  of 
pumpkin  lanterns.  No  two  of  your 
lanterns  should  be  alike.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  ordinary  type  of  jack-o'-lantern. 
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The  large  teeth  are  an  important  fea- 
ture to  make  a  fearsome  appearing 
face.  The  old  pirate  jack-o'-lantern 
in  Fig.  2  has  his  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
backed  with  colored  tissue  paper.  Use 
white  tissue  paper  for  the  eye  open- 


ings, pasting  a  round  center  of  black 
to  one  and  a  center  of  red  to  the  other, 
for  pupils ;  then  back  the  nose  opening 
with  green  tissue  paper  and  the  mouth 
with  red  tissue  paper.  A  turban  of 
red  cloth  supplies  the  finishing  detail. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  method 
of   fortune-telling?     The  guests   are 


them  a  mirror,  which  upon  'being 
breathed'  on  tells  what  the  future  holds 
forth  for  them.  This  is  how  the  trick 
is  done.  The  witch  writes  the  fortune 
upon  the  mirror  with  French  chalk, 
then  rubs  it  off  with  a  handkerchief  so 
no  trace  of  the  writing  can  be  seen. 
When  the  mirror  is  breathed  upon,  the 
moisture  makes  this  writing  reappear. 
Pinning  the  tail  upon  the  witch's 
cat  is  lots  of  fun.  Upon  a  sheet  or 
large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  make  a 
drawing  of  a  witch  astride  of  her 
broom,  with  her  cat  seated  behind 
her.     The  sketch  in  Fig.  3  will  help 


sent  one  at  a  time  to  a  tent  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  where  a  witch  hands 


you  in  drawing  this.  Use  black  crayon 
or  charcoal.  Prepare  short  pieces  of 
clothesline  with  a  small  safetypin 
sewed  to  one  end,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  for  tails. 

Blindfold  the  guests,  one  at  a  time, 
and  start  them  across  the  room  with 
instruction  to  pin  the  tail  upon  the 
cat. 

For  choosing  partners  for  supper, 
give  each  boy  a  card  with  a  name  writ- 
ten upon  it  with  ink  made  of  baking 
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soda  and  water.  The  cards  will  ap- 
pear blank,  because  the  writing  will 
not  be  visible,  but  direct  each  boy  to 
pass  his  card  over  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle and  when  this  is  done  he  will  dis- 
cover his  partner's  name  written  in 
brown  upon  the  card. 

Figs.  5  and  8  show  appropriate  fa- 
vors for  the  table.  The  head  of  the 
goblin  (Fig.  5)  is  an  orange  hollowed 
out  jack-o'-lantern  fashion,  and  a 
small  bottle  forms  the  body.  Fig.  6 
indicates  how  the  head  should  be  fast- 
ened to  the  bottle  by  a  cork  (A) 
pushed  down  through  a  hole  in  the 
orange  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Make  a  collar  of  white  paper,  a  gown 
of  colored  tissue  paper  and  a  paper 
cap  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Make  the  witch  (Fig.  8)  in  the 
same  way  as  the  goblin,  but  with  an 
apple  head.  Fig.  9  shows  how  to  pre- 
pare her  peaked  hat. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  A.  NeelyHall.) 

Grandma's  Welcome 

The  postman  had  just  left,  and  Mjil- 
ton  could  hardly  control  his  impa- 
tience. 

"Is  there  anything  for  me,  mother 
dear?"  he  cried,  jumping  up  and 
down  with  excitement. 

"One,  Milton,"  she  replied,  handing 
him  a  little  letter. 

Milton  tore  it  open,  read  it  hastily, 
and  then  exclaimed:  "It  is  from 
grandma.  She  says  that  she  is  com- 
ing to  pay  us  a  long  visit.  Won't 
that  'be  fine,  mother?" 

"It  certainly  will,"  agreed  mother. 
"You  want  to  do  everything  to  make 
her  visit  pleasant." 

"I  certainly  will." 

When  Milton  recovered  from  the 
excitement  of  his  surprise,  he  hurried 
out  to  consult  with  old  John,  the 
gardener,  who  had 'been  with  the  fam- 
ily for  many  years. 


"I  want  to  give  grandma  a  big  sur- 
prise, John.  What  is  the  best  and 
nicest  way  to  do  it  ?" 

John  scratched  his  head  a  minute 
thoughtfully.  "I  remember  your 
grandomother  likes  apples  a  whole  lot. 
Master  Milton.  Why  not  give  her 
some  of  >hem  when  she  comes  ?" 

"Apples!"  almost  snorted  Milton, 
disdainfully.  "Why,  John,  she  can 
get  apples  any  old  time.     Try  again." 

"Not  the  kind  of  apples  I'm  think- 
ing of,  Master  Milton.  You  say  she'll 
be  here  in  about  two  months.  Sup- 
pose you  leave  it  to  me,  and  I'll  prom- 
ise you  a  surprise." 

Finally  the  day  came  when  grand- 
ma arrived.  When  they  went  in  to 
dinner,  every  one  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  on  the  center  of  the 
table  a  semicircle  of  big  red  appler 
On  each  apple ,  outlined  in  green, 
was  a  letter,  and  all  spelled,  "Wel- 
come, Dear  Grandma." 

Grandma  was  too  happy  to  speak, 
so  she  just  leaned  over  and  gave  Mil- 
ton a  big,  loving  hug. 

When  Milton  saw  old  John  the  next 
day,  he  explained  that  before  the  ap- 
ples ripened  he  had  pasted  a  letter 
on  each  apple.  When  the  apples 
turned  red,  the  part  on  which  the  let- 
ter was  pasted  remained  green,  thus 
giving  a  very  pleasing  effect. — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


A  Real  Man 


\ 


I've  got  some  bran-new  overalls 
With  pockets  on  each  hip; 

And    now    when    I    climb   trees    and 
things 
My  clothes  don't  tear  and  rip. 

I  used  to  wear  a  ruffled  dress 
And  looked  just  like  a  girl; 
But  Daddy  bought  me  overalls 
And  cut  off  every  curl ! 

Ivy  Williams  Stone, 

Ogden,  Utah. 


The 

CHILDRj:NiS 

Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  story  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photograph,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawing,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawmgs 
must  be  in  black  and  white  and  on   plain  white  paper,  and  must  not   be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


My  Visit  to  an  Alligator  Farm 

One  day  in  May,  1916,  when  I  was 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  I  visited 
the  Alligator  Farm,  just  outside  of  the 
city.  On  entering  I  saw  a  large  gar- 
den-like place  about  one  block  square. 
It  was  divided  up  into  pens  for  the 
different  sized  alligators.  The  pens 
were  surrounded  by  fences  three  or 
four  feet  high  and  bordered  by  bright- 
colored  flowers. 

In  one  of  the  pens  there  were  some 
very  smajl  alligators,  which  looked 
like  lizards.  Luckily  we  happened  co 
come  just  at  their  feeding  time.  The 
keeper  took  a  large  piece  of  beef, 
weighing  five  or  six  pounds,  which 
he  hooked  on  a  curved  fork  to  hold 
it  securely  then  he  put  it  over  the 
fence.  Instead  of  biting  a  piece  off, 
the  alligators  got  a  good  hold  on  it, 
then    wound    themselves    around    it 

Once  two  alligators  got  in  a  fight 
over  their  beef.  One  came  out  of  it 
with  his  lower  jaw  missing,  while  the 
other  was  left  with  only  half  of  his 
tail. 

In  one  of  the  pens,  there  was  a 
tame  alligator,  which  I  decided  to  have 


a  ride  on.  Although  he  was  not  in 
the  best  of  moods  he  had  a  reason, 
as  the  day  was  hot,  which  made  him 
lazy.  However,  I  managed  to  stay  on 
him  long  enough  to  have  my  picture 
taken.  I  had  to  mount  him  from  the 
front  as  he  had  such  great  strength  in 
his  tail  that  he  once  broke  off  a  man's 
leg  with  just  one  blow.  This  did  not 
give  me  a  very  comfortable  feeling. 
This  ride  concluded  my  trip. 

Elma  Taylor, 
Age  13  2545  Eccles  Avenue, 

Ogden,  Utah. 
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"Brown  Swiss' 


Drawing  by  Edna  Boyer, 
Age  15.  Upton,  Utah. 
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not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  others," 
advised  the  aunt.  But  this  the  mother 
flatly  refused  to  do,  and  the  miser- 
able rides  continued. 

Some  time  later  the  mother  went  on 
a  visit  and  the  aunt  was  left  in  charge 
of  her  refractory  niece.  I  saw  her 
riding  in  the  automobile  several  times 
without  the  offender.  Then  one  day 
the  small  figure  sat  in.  its  usual  place 
and  in  the  aunt's  arms  was  the  two- 
year-old  brother.  They  called  at  the 
door.  "Are  you  having  a  pleasant 
outing?"  I  asked  little  Nora.  "Yes/! 
she  beamed.  'T  used  to  spoil  ou 
rides;  now  I'm  showing  little  brother 
how  to  make  everybody  have  a  good 
time." 


"We  had  to  go  without  Nora  for  a 
few  days,"  remarked  the  aunt, 
quietly,  "but  now  she  is  trying  to 
think  of  others  as  well  as  of  herself." 

In  this  case  the  aunt  was  more 
truly  the  mother  than  the  child's  own 
parent.  For  she  understood  that 
mother-love  should  be  something  more 
than  the  gratification  of  a  passion,  and 
this  insight  gave  her  the  courage  to 
face  the  child's  passing  disappoint- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  her  future 
welfare. 

What  seems  of  slight  importance  at 
the  moment  assumes  a  quite  differ- 
ent aspect  when  considered  in  the  light 
its  future  results. 


L.   D.   S.   SUNDAY   SCHOOL,   SAN   PEDRO,   CALIFORNIA 

First  Sunday  School  in  San  Pedro,  held  in  1919,  at  home  of  Sister  Lin- 
dergrin.  At  time  of  taking  the  photograph,  in  June,  the  school  numibered 
75.  Elders  Paul  M.  Adams  and  Henry  Luthi,  raissionaries  laboring  in 
San  Pedro,  are  acting  heads  of  the  school.  These  two  energetic  Elders 
are  seen  on  the  front  row. 
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"Friends" 

Photo  by  Vera  Hansen, 

Tremonton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Teaching  Our  Darling 

Come  and  kneel  by  me  darling, 
Fold  your  hands  and  pray, 

Thank  the  Lord,  my  darling 
For  this  beautiful  happy  day. 

Ask  Him  to  bless  your  papa 
Yes,  and  your  mama,  too, 

And  ask  Him  to  bless  baby  sister, 
And  ask  Him  to  bless  you. 

Thank  Him  for  His  blessings 

Thank  Him  for  His  care, 
All  these  things  you  must  say, 

My  darling,  as  you  kneel  in  prayer. 

Bow  your  head  my  darling, 

As    you    kneel    at    your    Father's 
throne, 
And  ask  Him  to  take  your  little  hand, 
And  guide  you  safely  home. 

Mirl  Rees, 
Age  11.  Randolph,  Utah. 


Down  in  the  grass,  grew  a  lilty  white, 
With  petals  so  fragrant  and  fair. 

So  sweetly  it  opened  its  leaves  at  night 
And  closed  them  in  morning  air. 

A  maid  went  out  to  walk  one  day. 
And  to  pick  some  flowers  sweet, 

When  all  of  a  sudden  her  eyes  caught 
sight 
Of  the  lily  at  her  feet. 

She    picked    it    and   carried    it    home 
with  glee. 

And  as  happy  as  any  other. 
And  home  in  the  lowly  bed  there  lay 

Her  sick  and  weary  mother. 

The  mother  smiled  with  happiness 

And  began  to  get  well  that  night 
And  the  maiden  was  happy  as  could 

be. 
For  the  cheer  of  the  lily  white. 

Then  said  the  lily  with  breathless  joy, 
And  as  happy  as  any  other: 

"I  never  dreamed  while  in  the  grass, 
That  a  lily  could  help  a  mother." 

Georgina  Burnham, 
Age   12.  Redmesa,   Colo. 


^? 


By  Oriole  Simonsen 
Age  15.        Sugar  City,  Ida.,  Box  455 
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By  Giiinevire  Birch 
Ag-e  13.  ,  Oakley,  Idaho. 

A  True  Pioneer  Story 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  my 
grandmother  told  to  me. 

She  said  when  she  was  seven 
years  old,  her  folks  lived  a  few  miles 
from  Far  West.  One  night  after  they 
had  had  prayers  her  aunt  got  up  and 
spoke  in  tongues  and  then  interpreted 
it.  -  She  said :  "Charles,  after  break- 
fast tomorrow  you  are  to  hitch  up  the 
horses  and  take  us  women  and  chil- 
dren into  Far  West,  because  the  mob 


is  coming,  and  there  will  be  trouble." 
So  next  morning,  he  took  them  into 
Far  West  and  when  he  came  back 
for  other  things  he  found  the  mob 
had  been  there  and  the  house  wai 
burned  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  driv- 
en off.  But  they  were  all  glad  that 
the  Lord  had  been  so  kind  to  tliem 
and  had  saved  their  lives. 

Ruth  Lewis, 
Age  11.       .690  N.  University  Ave., 

Provo,  Utah. 


The  Brook 

Down  the  hill  so  merrily  dancing. 
Comes  the  little  brook,  gleaming  and 

glancing. 
Rippling  through  meadow,  field  and 

nook. 
Always  having  the  same  happy  look. 

On  past  the  happy  children  at  play, 

Swiftly  gliding  on  its  way, 

Until  it  ends  a  happy  day, 

Down  by  the  beautiful,  sparkling  bay. 

Ella  Larsen, 
Age  14.  Tremonton,  Utah. 

The  Coasting  Hill 

We  all  slide  down  the  coasting  hill. 
Sometimes  very  often  we  have  a  spill. 
But  oh!  it's  fun  to  see  them  go 
And  come  up  wallowing  in  the  snow. 


Down  again  as  fast  as  ever, 
As  if  to-  keep  it  up  forever. 
You    soon   get ^. tired    going   up 

down, 
Up  and  down  your  jolly  round. 


and 


We  are  called  into  dinner  and  suDper, 

too. 
And  although  it  makes  us  a  little  bhie, 
We  love  to  sit  and  pop  the  corn. 
And    laugh   Jack    Frost,    without,    to 

scorn. 

Orrin  Astle, 
Age   13.  Metropolis,  Nevada. 
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Age  13. 


De  Vone  Jensen, 

Sandy,  Utah. 


Rural 


ness 


What  is  there  at  the  quiet  farm, 
That  calls  nearly  every  heart, 

And  makes  you  most  rehictant, 
When  the  time's  at  hand  to  part  ? 

What  is  there  in  the  country. 
That  simply  binds  you  there. 
What  is  it  that  controls  your  nerves. 
And  rids  you  of  your  care? 

'Tis  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and 
hay, 
The  return  of  flocks  at  dark, 
The   rustling  of   wheatheads  to    and 
fro. 
The   singing  and   swinging  of  the 
lark. 

The  love  of  hearing  the  slight  ebb  of 
waves, 

As  the  canal  water  goes  its  way. 
To  put  new  life  in  the  growing  crops, 

Though  it,  too,  seem  loath  to  stay. 

But  if  the  city  suits  some  better. 
Why  it's  where  they  ought  to  stay, 

For  such  beauty  isn't  waiting 
For  people  such  as  they. 

Ida  Seegmiller, 

Age  15.  St.  George,  Utah. 

A  Little  Heroine!        ""^' 

Dorothy  and  Betty  lived  on  a  farm 
near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Dorothy  was 
six  and  Betty  was  four  years  of  age. 

They  were  playing  on  the  bridge  of 
the -canal  one  afternoon  last  summer, 
when  the  water  was  almost  touching 


the  bridge.  Dorothy  leaned  over  the 
edge  to  catch  a  stick  that  was  float- 
ing 'down  the  stream.  Little  she  real- 
ized the  danger  she  was  in,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  'she  went  in  head  first. 
The  canal  was  eight  feet  deep  and  she 
could  not  swim. 

Betty  called  for  help  and  caught 
Dorothy's  hand  as  she  was  going  un- 
der the  bridge. 

•  Soon  Mrs.  Clark  their  mother  came 
and  pulled  Dorothy  out.  Since  then 
these  little  girls  have  never  played 
on  the  canal  bridge. 

Mary   Louise    Lee, 
Age   13.  Idaho  Falls,    Idaho, 

Box  538. 


By   Ruth   Bennion 
Age  13.  Vernon,  Utah. 

Hallo weVn  Pranks 


Here's  what  happened  one  Hallow- 
e'en, 

There  were  bonfires  and  uncanny  peo- 
ple seen, 

Gates  were  taken  off  and  thrown  in 
the  creek 

And  somehow  a  gasoline  tank  sprung 
a  leak. 
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There  were  noisy  noises  on  the  win- 
dow pane, 

And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  drench- 
ing rain. 

There  would  have  been  more  things 
done, 

By  Hallowe'eners  who  were  having 
fun. 

But    while    they    were    hiking    home 

to  bed, 
There  were  things  that  were  yelled, 

not  just  said, 
Which  all  goes  to  show  how  utterly 

mean 
Some  people  can  be  on  Hallowe'en. 

Erma  Newman, 
Age  13.  Rigby,  Idaho. 


Battle   Creek  Falls 
Photo  by  Marlin  Dittmore 

Linden,  Utah. 


The  Party 

A  party  was  held  in  the  kitchen : 
The  utensils  were  asked  to  be  there. 

To  join  in  the  games  and  the  gossip, 
And  in  all  the  eats  have  a  share. 

Of  course  Miss  Pie  Plate  was  early. 

Her  motive  suggested  to  me 
By  worldly-wise  Mr.  Flour  Scoop 

Who   chanced   to    be   passing,    you 
see. 

He  gladly  accepted  her  presence, 

And  talked  of  the  happy  old  moon ; 
But  presently  he  was  seen  greeting 


The 


youn^^ 
Spoon. 


g    widow,     Mrs.     Table 


They 


talked  of  tabooed   Mr.   Coffee 

Pot, 
And  of  Mistress  Tea  Strainer,  too. 
And  of  many  another  person 
Whose  bills  were  all  over  due. 

But  now  the  kettle  was  boiling 

And  pop — off  came  the  lid ! 
Those  foolish  kitchen  utensils 
Inside  of  the  boiler  had  hid. 

Miss  Jennie  Pyper, 

Midway,  Utah, 

Box  56. 


Age  16. 


Puzzle  for  Augu^,  1920 

Judged  by  the  number  of  correct 
answers  received,  "Kitchen  Utensils" 
was  an  easy  mark.  However,  quite  a 
number  failed  to  send  in  a  poem,  arti- 
cle, or  drawing  and,  of  course,  their 
answers  were  not  considered.  In 
writing  for  this  department,  boys  and 
girls,  you  must  observe  the  rules.  How 
many  thought  that  there  were  two 
articles  in  that  kitchen  list  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  there?  We  wonder! 
It  was  encouraging  to  read  one  little 
girl's  letter.  She  said  numbers  4  and 
5  should  not  be  in  the  homes  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Because  no  awards  were  made  last 
month,  we  are  going  to  give  26  prizes 
this  month,  instead  of  ten  promised. 
That's  doing  pretty  well,  isn't  it? 

Puzzle  Editor. 
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KITCHEN    UTENSILS 


1.  Pieplate. 

2.  Flour  Scoop. 
Tablespoons. 
Coffee  Pot. 
Tea  Strainer. 
Boiler. 


Winners 


Orrin  Astle,  Metropolis,   Nevada. 
Jennie   Brown,  Rigby,  Ida.   R.  D.  No.  2. 
Walter    Buss,   Box  34,   R.    F.   D.    No.    1, 

Provo,  Utah. 
Thelma  Brown,  2035  Orchard  Ave.,  Og-- 

den,  Utah. 
Blanche    Bennett,    Saber,    Alta,    Canada, 

Box  13. 
Georgina   Burnham,  Redmesa,  Colorado. 
Ardelle  Cardon,  Logan,  Utah. 
Helen  Chamberlain,  Glendale,  Utah. 
Helen   Chipman,  Sandy  R.  F.  D.   No.   1. 

(West  Jordan.) 
Dorotha  Christensen,  Elwood,  Utah. 
Ruth    Davis,  ,573   N.    Ridge   Ave.,   Idaho 

Falls,   Idaho. 
Lavon    Christensen,    Shelley,    Idaho. 
Marlin  Dittmore,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah, 

R.   D.   Box  24-A. 
Vera      Hansen,      Elwood,      Utah.     (Tre- 

monton,  R.  F.  D.   No.   1.) 
Thelma   Haeford,   Binley,   Idaho. 
De  Vone   Jensen,   Sandy,   Utah. 
Ruth     Lewis,    G90    N.    University    Ave., 

Provo,  Utah. 
Ella  Larsen,  Tremonton,  Utah. 
Mary    Louise    Lee,     Idaho    Falls,    Idaho, 

Box   538. 
Erma    Newman,    Rigby,    Idaho,   R.   2. 
Jennie   Pyper,  Box  56,  Midway,  Utah. 
William  Thompson,  Almo,   Idaho. 
Iris  Schow,  Geneva,  Utah. 
Ida  Seegmiller,  St.  George,  Utah. 
Lola    Williams,    Kanarra,    Utah. 
Marjorie     Webb,     Idaho     Falls,     Idaho, 

Route   I. 

Honorable  Mention 

Barrus,    Helen,   Blackfoot,    Idaho. 
Barrus,  Winford,   Blackfoot,   Idaho. 
Beal,   Bina,   Clifton,  Arizona. 
Bennion,    Ruth,   Vernon,   Utah. 
Bird,   Lela,   Mapleton,  Utah. 
Brewer,    Violet,    Showlow,    Arizona. 
Carrington,   Pauline,   Peterson,  Utah. 
Chesley,  Dean,  Kanosh,  Utah. 
Christensen,   Gardell,   Shelley,   Idaho. 
Christensen,  Vilate,  Richfield,  Utah. 
Cripps,    Gwendolyn,   Salt   Lake   City,  Ut. 


Davis,  Brenda,  Henefer,  Utah. 

Davis,   Clea,    Ramah,   New   Mexico. 

Halford,   Carmen,   Burley,   Idaho. 

Hall,  Nola,  Kanarra,  Utah. 

Hall,  Sylva,  Kanarra,  Utah. 

Hansen,   Lillie,  Tremonton,   Utah. 

Harmon,  Leora,  Rigby,  Idaho. 

Harris,  Lna,  Henefer,  Utah. 

Hortin,  Margaret,  Wanship,  Utah. 

Howell,  Lorna,  McCammon,  Idaho. 

Hyde,   Erma,    Rupert,   Idaho. 

Jensen,   Elsie,   Hamer,   Idaho. 

Jeppson,  Dolores,  Moore,  Idaho. 

Jbhnson,  Beatrice,  Columbus,  New 
Mexico. 

Johnson,   Louis,  Lund,  Idaho. 

Johnson,  Vivian,  Delta,  Utah. 

Jones,  Drucilla,  Price,  Utah. 

Judd,  R.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho.   • 

Keller,    Reed   W.,    Sugar    House,    Utah. 

Kynaston,   Mildred,   Burley,   Idaho. 

Larson,  Audrey,  Mayfield,  Utah. 

Larson,  Maxine,  Lakeside,  Arizona, 

Liechty,   Gertrude,  Provo,  Utah. 

Lords,  Mozel,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Lott,  Wreay,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Lyman,    Don,    Mayfield,    Utah. 

Macdonald,   Nathel,  Mesa,   Arizona. 

Maurer,  Elise,  Millville,  Utah. 

Morris,  Nona,  McCammon,  Idaho. 

M[ower,  Mlabel,  Milburn,  Utah. 

Musser,  Gertrude,  2265  South  7th  East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Neves,  Lucy  Alice,  Burlington,  Wyom- 
ing. 

Nielsen,  Marsella,  Garland,  Utah. 

Olsen,  Mildred,  Duchesne,  Utah. 

Orton,    Bernice,    Salt   Lake    City,   Utah. 

Paxton,  Mary  Irene,  Kanosh,  Utah. 

Peterson,    Roxie,    Provo,    Utah. 

Peterson,  Ruth,  Blanding,  Utah. 

Porter,    Lilith,    Hatch,    Utah. 

Rasmussen,  Luby,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Robertson,    Florence,    Fairfield,    Idah'>. 

Rock,   May,  Dubois,  Idaho. 

Rock,  Zina  H.  Dubois,  Idaho. 

Robinson,    Larene,    Richfield,    Idaho. 

Rucker,  Gladys  M.   Collinston,  Utah. 

Sabey,  Grace,  West  Jordan,  Utah. 

Scott,  Alta,  Burley,  Idaho. 

Smith,  Delsa,  Heber  City,  Utah. 

Smith,   Muriel,   Fielding,   Utah. 

Stewart,  Viola,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Stone,  Oral,  Victor,  Utah. 

Summers,   LaVella,  Paradise,   Utah. 

Taylor,    Chase,    Tremonton,    Utah. 

Terry,    Reba,   West  Jordan,   Utah. 

Thayne,   Delbert,   Mioulton,   Idaho. 

Van  Guniten,  Louise,  274  Fourth  Ave., 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Walker,   Lucy,   Idaho   Falls,    Idaho. 

Watts,   Elforda,   Idaho   Falls,   Idaho. 

Woodruff,    Margaret,   2315    Windsor    St., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Young,  Johhny,  Clover,  Utah. 


-Wi: 


LITTER,  flutter!  Mrs.  Brightwing 
came  flying  home  in  a  hurry  and 
almost  knocked  Prindy  off  her 
'^^  -*op»  oo  now  1  am  a 
Butterfly !"  said  Prindy.     The  field 


was  full  of  ^  ^ ,  white,  blue  and 


yellow,  flying  in  the-C1|- .  **  They  are  getting  ready 
for  the  party,"  said  Mrs.  Brightwing.  **  Will  you  look 
after  the  childre^or  me,  my  dear,  while  I  dress?" 
"Yes,"  said  J^  .  "But  what  shall  I  do  with 
them?"^  You  may  take  them  around  the  meadow/* 
said  mi  ,  **  and  let  them  sip  honey  from  the 
But  don't  let  them  eat  too  much,  and  if 
the  terrible  giant  with  the  butterfly-^^  comes,  fly 
home  as  fast  as  your'^^^will  carry  you  f  So 
Prindy  took  the  little  <^  j^  around  the  meadow 
and  let  them  sip  honey  from  the  (^^^,  and  brought 
them  all  safe  home  again.  "Thank-you,  my  dear/' 
said  Mrs.  Brightwing.  "And  now  you  shall  go 
with  Mr.  Brightwing  and  me  to  the  party."  The 
party  was  in  the^^l^ -garden  where  the  '* 
was.      Ihe   ladies   sat   m  ^^for  rocking-  ^ 
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PRINDY  AND  THE  WISHES 
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and  sipped  honey  from  ^^ -cups^hile  the  big 
Awaked  on  them  arid  the  ^^Hp'ayed  their 
But  just  in  the  middle  of  the  party  the 
terrible  giant  with  the  butterfly-^,,^^  came  running 
into  the  garden!  Prindy  knew  it  was  only  Little 
Brother  with  his  pl^-,.^^  .  but  the,,^^ dropped 
their  ^  ^  ,  th^^^and  the  <;^^all  flew  away  in 
a  fright  and  Mrs.  Brightwing  fainted  away  and  fell  out 
of  her  rose  rocking-  ^^  •  "  What  shall  I  do ! " 
cried  Mr.  Brightwing,  fluttering  wildly.  "She  must 
have  water!'*  TTien  pop!  Prindy  thought  of  her 
litE^^^^d  she  ran  and  filled  her  ^^,  with 
water  from  the  J^l^and  brought  it  to  Mrs.  Bright- 
wing.  And  Mrs.  Brightwing  opened  her  eyes  and 
fluttered  her^^  and  away  they  all  flew  to  the  safe 
meadow,  where  the  little  ^M  &  were  fast  asleep  in  their 

a  butterfly!  thou^t  rnndy, 
lifting  har  firefly  ^,  "  I  wish, 
I  wish!'*  And  pop!  she  was 
not  in  the  meadow  any  more,  but 
in  a  dark  room  under  the  ground ! 


„nJ1V'i.     »'. 


THE  FUnhY 


A  Mild  Assumption 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest 
novel  ever  written?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Penwiggle,  judi- 
cially, "I  have  it  nearly  completed,  but 
I  haven't  decided  on  a  title."— Washing- 
ton Star. 

Americanization 

"Who  was  the  first  man,  Bobby?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"George  Washington." 

"Wh"  Bobby,  you  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter than  that.     It  was  Adam." 

"Aw,  I  wasn't  countin'  foreigners." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 

Better  Left  Unsaid 

Riggs  (facetiously) :  This  is  a  picture 
of  my  wife's  first  husband. 

Diggs:  Silly-looking  guy!  But  say,  I 
didn't  know  your  wife  was  married  before 
she    met    you. 

Riggs:  She  wasn't.  This  is  a  picture  of 
mvself  when  I  was  25. — Boston  Trans- 
cript. 

That  Would  be  a  Pair 

Old  Lady  (to  severely  wounded  sol- 
dier) :  "Poor  man,  have  you  lost  your 
leg?" 

Tommy:    "Yes,    mum." 

Old  Lady:  "Oh,  poor  fellow!  Do 
have  an  apple  t" 

Tommy  (to  his  chum  when  the  old 
lady  has  departed):  "Bill,  I  think  I'll 
have  my  other  leg  off  before  she  comes 
next  week.    I  might  get  a  banana." 

Quick   Action 

A  Yankee  passenger  in  a  train  the 
other  day  was  wearing  his  fellow  pass- 
engers with  tall  stories  and  remarked, 
"We  can  start  with  a  twelve-story  hotel 
this  month,  and  have  it  finished  by 
next." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  burly  York- 
shireman,  who  sat  next  to  him.  "Man, 
that's  nowt,"  he  said.  "I've  seen  'em 
in   Yorkshire   when   I've   been   going  to 


work  just  laying  the  foundation  stone 
and  when  I've  been  coming  home  at 
neet  they've  been  putting  the  folk  out 
for   back   rent." 

Do  It  Quick 

Perkins:  "Well,  what  did  yuh  think 
of  my  girl?" 

Johnson:     "Heavens!    Don't  ask  me!" 

Perkins:  "Well,  beauty  is  only  skin 
deep,  you   know!" 

Johnson;    "Skin  her,  then!   Skin  her!" 

Jim  the  Janitor's  Reply 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  candi- 
dates?" 

"Well  the.  more  I  tthink  of  them  the 
more  pleased  I  am  that  only  one  of  them 
can  get  in." 

Honk!  Honk! 

"Have  you  anything  against  Diddler?" 

"Nothing  serious." 

"Well?" 

"I  simply  dislike  the  way  he  has  of 
parking  his  six-cent  cigar  on  the  corner 
of  my  new  mahogany  desk  when  he 
com;es  in  to  talk  business." 

Impossible 

"Here,"  said  the  irate  old  man  in  the 
trarncar  to  his  little  neighbor,  "why 
don't  you  sit  still  and  be  a  good  boy?" 

"'Cause   I    can't,"  was   the   reply. 

^"Can't   be    a    good   boy?" 

"No,"  answered  the  child,  "I  couldn't 
be  a  good  boy  if  I  tried  ever  so  hard— 
I'm  a  girl!" 

Let  Her  Down  Easy- 
Herman    R.:    "Did     you    make     those 

biscuits,  my  dear?" 
R.:     "Yes,  darling." 
Herman:     "Well,  I'd  rather  you  would 

not   make    any   more,    sweetheart." 
R.:     "Why  not,  dear?" 
Herman:      "Because,   angel   mine,   you 

are  too  light  for  such  heavy  work." 
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Decide   to  Study   Music  | 

"with  the  I 

L.  D.  S.  SCHOOL  I 

OF  MUSIC  I 

where  complete,    efficient    courses  of  | 

instruction   are   planned   to   meet  the  | 

requirements  of  all  students,  from  be-  | 

ginners  work  to  graduation.  | 

We  have  the  most  renouned  musical  | 

artists  in  this  section  teaching;  in  our  I 

faculty   such   names   as  these  appear:  | 

J.   J.  McClellan;    Anthony  Lund;    B.  | 

Cecil  Gates;  Edward  Kimball;  Tracy  | 

Y.     Cannon;     Willard     Weihe;    and  | 

many   other  teachers   of  ncte.  | 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  I 

PIANO:   VOICE:    STRING  INSTRU-  I 

MENTS:      WOOD,      WIND      AND  i 

BRASS  INSTRUMENTS:  ORAL  EX-  I 

PRESSION    AND     DICTION:     ALL  I 

BRANCHES     OF     THEORY:     AND  I 

SPECIAL    COURSES.  | 

Wriie  today  for  catalogue  .  § 

70  E.  So.  Temple.          "Gardo  House"  I 

Wasatch  4404                   Salt  Lake  City.  I 


"Renew  your  Juvenile  | 
Instructor  Subscript  \ 


tton  now. 


Price  $1.50 
Per  Year 


S 


i 
i 


i 
i 


The  Juvenile  Instrucftor 

44  East  South  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 


I 
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I   Books,  Stationery,  Greeting  Cards    ! 

i  i 

I    School  Supplies  and  Happy,  Courteous  Service 

I  at  the  BIG  NEW  STORE  on  South  Temple  Street,  No.  44  I 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY  I 

E  s 
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I  BULBS   AND    SEEDS 

I  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

I       Now  is  the  time  to  plant    Hyacinths,    Tulips,    Daffodils    and    Hardy   Garden    and 
I       Flower  Seeds.        FALL  CATALOG    NOW    READY.        WRITE   FOR   IT 

I  PORTER-WALTON    CO. 

f  Salt  Lake  City 
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S4Y    THAT    YOU   SAW  IT   IN    THE   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR 


I  PIERCE'S 

I  Pork  &  Beans 

I  For  Full  Fledged 

J  Appetites 

g  Who  has  a  heahhier  appe- 

g  tite  than  the  school  kiddies? 

§  Minds  and  bodies  active  all 

M  day  long,    they  need    some- 

g  thing  sustaining  to  aid  their 

=  growth.     Pierce's  Pork  and  s 

g  Beans,  of  high  nutritive  val-  M 

M  ue  and  zestful  flavor,  satisfy  % 

W  '         full-fledged  appetites.  M 

M    Sanatorily  packed— Everlastingly  backed  by   M 

I  Utah   Canning     Co.  | 

M     "The   Dadily   of   'Em  AU"  Ogden  since  1888    = 
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PERFECT  EAR  TAG 


Insure  Against  Loss 

You  can't  afford  to  lose  one  of  your  valuable 
dairy  cowt  by  neglecting  to  n;kark  your  herd  with 
Perfect  Ear  Tagt. 

They  are  made  of  light  weight 
aluminum,  non-poisonous  and 
non-corrosive.    Easy  to  attach 
in  single  operation. 

For  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 


'*.■ 


S«It  Uk*  Citr,  Ulftk 


Send  for  Free  Samples 


YOU'LL  GET  A  LOT  OF  INVI- 
TATIONS   TO    DANCES    THIS 

SEASON. 

The  lady  will  want  a  diamond 
pendant,  a  necklace,  bracelet  or 
brooch.  He  will  need  pearl  studs, 
links,  a  watch  and  fob.  We  have 
them,  and  our  reasonable  prices 
ease  the  way  to  purchase. 

BOYD  PARK 

JEWELERS  |/4s 

BOYD  PARK  BLDG.    166  MAIN  STREET 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  •cientific  in- 
vention, the  wonderftil  new 
discovery  that  relieve*  rupt- 
ure will  be  lent  op  trial.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  aalvea. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  It.  Protect- 
ed by  U.  S.  patents.  Cata- 
logue and  measnrc  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and 
address  today. 

C.E.  BROOKS,     240B     State  St..  Marshall,  Mick 


YOD  NEED  A  MAP  OF  UTAH 

or  Idaho,  or  some  other  inter-mountain  state.    We  have  the  BEST  and  very 
LATEST    published — right   up-to-date.      Made   by    the   Clason    Map    Co. 
Pocket  size,  folded  for  convenient  use.      TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 
Also  U.  S.  Topographical  Maps,  made  by  Dept.  of  Interior.  Price  15c  each. 
Postage  prepaid. 

STATIONERS  PRINTERS  BINDERS  OFFICE  EQUIPPBRS 


62-66  West  2ad  Sonth 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Arrow 


Phone  Wasatch  380 


SAY    THAT    YOU   SAW  IT   IN    THE   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR 
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when  you  look  sadly  over  your 
fields  of  mined  grain,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a 

Hail  Insurance 
PoKcy 

In  iha  Hmrtford  Ftre  inanranee  Co» 

4  0* 

would  have  beea    The  time  to 

think  about  such  things  is  right 
noa  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart- 
ford Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and 
will  add  much  to  your  peace  of 
ODind.  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it?, 

HEBERJ.tlflANT&CO.,StatiA{iBts 

22  MAIN.   SALT    LAKECITY,     UTAH 
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REDUCED  PRICE  LIST 

OF  FALL  1920 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

This  List  Cancels  all  Previous  Quotations. 

H31 — Light    weight,    unbleached    cotton ¥2.10 

H3a — Light   weight,    bleached   cotton 2.10 

H33 — Medium   weight,   unbleached   cotton . . .   2.60 

H34 — Medium   weight,   bleached   cotton 3.50 

H35 — Heavy    weight,    unbleached    cotton.,.   3.00 

H36 — Heavy  weight,  bleached  cotton 3.10 

H3T — Light    weight,   mercerized    special  for 

ladies     4.35 

H30 — Medium    weight,    part   wool 4.75 

H43 — Very  heavy,  65  per  cent  wool 6.25 

Postage  prepaid  in  U.  S.  A.  15c  extra  for  each 
garment  mailed  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Garments  marked  for  25c  per  pair.  We  will 
make  garments  with  double  back  for  30c  extra. 
Sizes:  Breast,  32-44,  Length,  52-64.  Larger 
sizes,  10%   extra. 

BILLINBS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 


416  No.  lOth  West 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Dialpg8,Mono]og8f||    MM^VaudevIHeActs  I 

Musical  Eeadlngel*!    ■  V  VHow  to  Stage  a  Play  3 

Drills, Pageants!    iBM  I  WMate -up  Goods  i 

Tableaux,    Jokes,    Folk    Dances     Entertainments,  = 

BecltatIon8,PantomIme8,MInstre!  Materlal.Speakers,  i 

Commencement  Manual  fall  of  New  Ideas  and  Plans.  = 

CatalogFree.T.S.I>eni8on&Co.  Dept,  sz  Chicago  = 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiir 
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Job 
"Printing 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

CALLING  CARDS 

Printed  or  Engraved 

OFFICE 
STATIONERY 

BOOK  BINDING 


Job  Dept.  Office, 
1 7  W.  South  Temple 


—nQr 


SAY  THAT    YOU  SAW  IT   IN    THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR 


UNION 
MADE 


DAYLIGHT 
FACTORY 


"NEVER.RIP"  BRANDS 

Overalls,  Mechanic  Suits,  Khaki  Pants  and  Coats,  "AUovers"  for  Kiddies,  Riding 
and  Hiidag  Pants,  "Made-Rite"  Work  Shirts.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


JOHN  SeOWeROPT  <fr  SONS  GO. 

OGDBX,  UTHH,  SIXGB  iSSO 


■yiffi 


ICE  CREAM 
and  CANDIES 


Hot  Lonches,  Ice  Cream  and  Fountain  Drinks  are  served  at  our 

FOUR  RETAIL  STORES 

Next  to  Paramount-Empreas.  160  So.  Main   260  So.  State  Candy  Dept  at  Walken* 


The  Columbia  Graf  onola  JS 


Has  the  only  non-set  stop.  All  other  Aops  musi  he  set  by  hand  for  every 
record.  Send  for  Columbia  Grafonola  Catalogs.  Select  a  handsome 
Cabinet  instrument — Type  E-2  is  $  1 20. 


$10.00  Cash 

Delivered  to  your 
Nearest  Railway  Station 


$10.00  a  Month 


.  -OUDBR,  THAN  THE   STATE  OP  UTAM" 


SAY   THAT   YOU  SAW   IT  IN   THB  JUVBNILB  INSTRUCTOR 


